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OPENING THE YEAR. 


a|U R readers are now so well ac- 
quainted with the scope, objects, 


that it is scarcely necessary for 





Sixth Volume, the remarks under these heads 
which we have heretofore, on similar occasions, 
thought desirable to make. Architects, en- 


gineers, surveyors, builders, and all those | 


numerous trades connected with building, 
owners of house property, the guardians of 


public edifices, friends of sanitary improve- | 


ment, artists, antiquaries, and others, know 
quite well that in our pages is to be found 
matter of value and interest,—for most of these 
classes, indeed, information which they could 
not with propriety be without; but there is, 
nevertheless, a large number of persons—of the 
general public—to whom the title of our 
journal conveys no clear notion of its contents, 
—who regard it simply as a trade-paper, and 
would feel half ashamed to allow their friends 
to see it in the drawing-room. The number 
of these is growing less every day — THE 
BUILDER, as we remarked last week in closing 


the volume, is now to be found “on the | 


table of the most [llustrious gentleman in the 
kingdom, in all the Government offices, and 
in the studio of the clergyman as well as in 
the more humble dwelling of the operative :”’— 
but to those who remain we would address a 
brief observation, with the view of removing 
this impression. 

The verb “To build” has been much de- 


graded amongst us, and has lost its full sig- | 


nification. ‘Our English word, to build,” says 
Horne Tooke, “is the Anglo-Saxon Bylsan, 
to confirm, to establish, to make firm and 
sure and fast, to consolidate, to strengthen ; 
and is applicable to all other things, as well as 
to dwelling places.” 

In Germany the word retains its full mean- 
ing, and THe BuiLper there would be under- 


of which the title gives no hint to English 


store the significance of the word, if in one 
sense only, would be something: to lead 


would be something to interest all, as it 
would also be to establish such opinions in 
respect of attention to the production of beauty 
in our structures as might lead to it, and such 
knowledge of sanitary requirements in our 
dwellings and towns as would bring about ar- 
rangements by which thousands of lives, much 


and opinions of THe BurLper, | 


us to repeat, on commencing our | 


| euffecing, and more money, would be saved. 
| This, all must admit, should concern all,— 

must concern all who reflect,—and this is part 
_ of our especial province. 


Again: our business is with every man’s 
Home; (“there isa magic in that little word,’’) 
every man’s home, which, as shrewd Sir 
Henry Wotton says, on our title-page, being 
“the comfortablest part of his own life, the 
noblest of his sonne’s inheritance, a kinde of 
private princedome, nay, to the possessors 
thereof, an epitome of the whole world, may 
well deserve, by these attributes, according to 
the degree of the master, to be decently and 
delightfully adorned.” To make it healthful 
and joyful; to insure, economically, impunity 
from fire; such a supply of fresh air, light, 
|(God’s first great gift), and warmth, when 
needed, as the constitution of man demands, 
and to lead Art—capable of producing “ An 
endless fountain of immortal drink” — de- 
lightfully to adorn it, is matter of world-wide 
| interest. 

When it is remembered that Homes are the 
manufactories of men, and influence a growing 
nation, the importance of improving these 
homes is at once seen. Perfect men come not 
forth from ill-arranged, ill-ordered dwellings : 
and how few homes are there which might not 
be improved! “ What idea predominates in 
our houses?” said Mr. Emerson, in a recent 
lecture. “ Thrift first, and then convenience 
and pleasure. Take off all the roofs from 
street to street, and we shall seldom find the 


| temple of any higher god than prudence. The 


houses of the rich are confectioners’ shops, 
where we get sweatmeats and champagne; the 
houses of the poor are imitations of these, 
to the extent of their ability. But this house- 
keeping cheers neither husband, wife, nor 
child, and tends greatly to oppress women; 
for a house kept to the end of prudence, is 


_ laborious without joy ; kept to the end of dis- 


play, is impossible to all but a few women, and 


| their success is very dearly bought. The diffi- 
stood by all as taking legitimate cognizance | 
of numerous and apparently diverse subjects, | 


culties to be overcome are many and great; 
nor are they to be overcome by amendment of 


| particulars, one at a time; but only by the aid 
minds. Letting this wide view pass,—to re- | 


of ideas for the arrangement of the household 
to a newer and higher end than that to which 


| our dwellings are usually built and furnished. 
to our buildings being really Burtt, —| 
that is, “made firm, and sure, and fast,” | 


Is there, truly considered, any calamity more 
grievous, that more deserves the best good- 


will to remove it than this,—to go from cham- 


| ber to chamber, and see no beauty ; to find in 
| house-mates no aim; to hear an endless chat- 
| ter and blast ; to be compelled to criticise ; to 
hear, only to dissent and be disgusted ; to find 
| no invitation to what is good in us, and no re- 

ceptacle for what is wise This is a great 








price to pay for sweet bread and warm lodg- 
ing.” 

The effect produced on the character by 
that which is around it is undeniable: by 
improving the dwellings we should improve 
the people. In nature, we may sing,— 

‘‘ The Beautiful! the Beautiful ! 
Where do we find it not ? 
It is an all-pervading grace, 
And lighteth every spot. 


On mountain top and valley deep, 
Behold its presence there ; 

The Beautiful ! the Beautiful ! 
It liveth every where.”’ 

But in our homes there has been little 
thought of it,—little thought even of fitness, 
healthfulness, convenience. We would have 
art enter into the every-day life of the people, 
and minister constantly to their happiness ; 
not to be regarded as a luxury for the few, but 
a means of enjoyment open to all. ‘To extend 
a knowledge and love of art will continue to be 
our aim, as will be, to give all the aid in our 
power to those associations which have this 
end in view. 

In the success of the School of Design 
we have the greatest interest, and it will 
be our duty to watch its new management 
even more jealously than we did its old, and, 
if need be, to aid as strenuously in obtaining 
a change. 

We have again and again said what a 
powerful contemporary thus urged a few days 
since,—* The success of the School of Design 
is an event of higher national importance than 
many others which are just now making a 
greater noise in the world. There is no reason 
why England should be behind other countries 
in art, even in its highest branches; there is 
every reason why she should be superior to 
them in art as applied to manufactures. There 
never was a more unjust, as well as a more 
unpatriotic cry, than that raised by English- 
men when they deny to their native land a full 
appreciation of the beautiful in art as well as 
in nature. Witness in architecture the cathe- 
drals and churches with which every county 
in England is studded,—Salisbury, York, 
Canterbury, Ely, Wells, Westminster. Turn 
to King’s College Chapel, and the collegiate 
buildings of either university; or the ivy- 
tufted ruins of Tintern or Netley. If we 
cannot point to a town such as Vicenza, one 
miracle of Palladio’s graceful skill, at least we 
have our English manor-houses, our village 
churches, and castles. In music, in painting, 
and in sculpture, we might enumerate many 
names which would be honoured everywhere 
but at home. Take all these facts into account, 
and, above all, the imaginative literature of 
England, from Chaucer’s first tale to Words- 
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worth’s last sonnet, and can it be said that the 
people of whose mind and feelings it is the 
expression are not keenly alive to the beautiful 
in its loftiest and most graceful developments ? 
Can the mind to conceive be wanting in the 
countryman of Shakspeare? Can the hand be 
slow to execute in the land where Watt and 
Arkwright were born ?”* 

Englishmen may not be possessed of a full 
appreciation of the beautiful in art as well as 
in nature : no wonder is to be expressed if it be 
so. They have not had fair play in this respect. 


Debarred from the contemplation of works of | 


art,—our cathedrals closed to them, pictures 
and sculpture being luxuries reserved for the 
rich, drawing not taught, art not recognised at 
our universities and little attended to in the 
education of the superior classes, the want 
alluded to might be reasonably expected. But 
there is no want of power of appreciation, no 
lack of ability to excel in the arts, no reason 
why England should not stand as pre-eminent 
in respect of taste and design as she does in 
manufacture. To the School of Design we 
must look hopefully ; and even more so to the 


Art-Unions, which have already produced an 


art-loving public and will speedily make it 
art-knowing. At a threatened interference 
with the London Art-Union, on the part 
of certain officers of the Board of Trade, 
as unwise it would be unauthorised, we 
look with more than jealousy and distrust. 


as 


There is too great a tendency manifest on the 
part of Government officials to take things 
into their own hands, and pursue a course 
contrary to the feeling which strongly prevails 
in England. To the heads of the Board of 
Trade we offer a caution intime, not to suffer 


themselves to be compromised, and an outcry | 
justly raised against them, by the caprice or | 


want of consideration of individuals acting in 
their name. 

To make architecture as an art better un- 
derstood by the public is much needed, and 
THe BuriLpver ; 
time, architects will be 


will not be overlooked in 


while, at the 
reminded that it is an art, and bid so to prac- 
tice it. 


Same 


Ina notice of some lectures on ecclesiastical | 


architecture, delivered last week in Beverley, a 
local paper, to give a convincing proof of the 


lecturer’s ability, says he positively was able | 


to impart an interest to this, which is a dry 
And, 
simply, what vast numbers 


this remark, 
of 


sons believe to be the case. Architecture, a dry 


subject. in making 


, 


said, pere 
subject, indeed! Nothing can be less true. 
It will be found full of interest by all who 
Its history is the history of 
civilization, in brick and stone, and is more 


enter upon it. 
entertaining than half the Christmas stories of 
our age. The history and elements of archi- 
tecture should be taught in all schools, and 


we should no more hear of its being a dry | 
| 


subject. We have contemplated, for some time 
past, a series of elementary papers on archi- 


tecture, addressed to ladies and our younger 


friends, and may, perhaps, attempt them before 


long. 

Our technical 
information to 
struction will of course form a prominent 


meet their wants. 
subject, and we shall keep open eyes on 
all and The 
doings of the 
Architectural all 
connected with art and science, will be duly 


improvements new works. 


Association, and societies 


recorded and observed, and the new Metropo- 


litan Commissions of Sewers, and other 





* The Times, 


he | 


readers will find no lack of | 
. | 
Con- 


Institute of Architects, the | 


: official bodies, will have, at all events, one 
watcher, ready to oppose them should they go 
wrong, but more anxious to aid them in doing 
right. 

| We ask consideration and kind feeling for 

ourselves; we hope to exhibit them in dealing 

_ with the works of others. 





UNIFORMITY OF MEASURES. 
| ACCOUNT OF THE FRENCH SYSTEM. 





Srr,—I believe it is unnecessary to say any 
ing to your readers upon the utility of a 
uniform system of weights and measures. 
Look at us with our many systems of weights 
/and measures, and even some counties, in 
particular cases, have their particular usages. 
| There results from this, in examining reports 


| 
| th 





| from those places, difficulties and embarrass- | 


ments every day. 
which has given to the world the example, not 


France is the first country | 


| 


only of a uniform system of weights and mea- | 


| sures, but a system of which all the parts are 


| so united together, that we can find the one by | 
| the other, and which have for their common | 


| base an unalterable measure; and as I think 
'a description of the metrical system may not 
| be unacceptable to your readers, I propose to 
| myself the pleasure of describing it. 
The metrical system, in fact, has for its base 
a unit of length called métre; and the métre 
| is the ten-millionth part of a fourth of the ter- 
| restrial meridian. ‘This measure of the meri- 
| dian is calculated by astronomical methods, 
{and has for immutability the equilibrium of 
|the universal system of the world, and can 
| only be changed by a revolution of the uni- 
verse, 
| tem of weights and measures on a base more 
| sure or more scientific. 
agg they have been established decimally ; 
| thus 


From whence it follows, that if we multiply 
| 1 métre and + by 1 métre 4%,, 1° by 1°4, we 
| shall have for the product 252; and then, se- 
parating the two decimals, it becomes 2 m'52; 
that is to say, 2 
a métre for the result. 


the measure of the surface and that of the 
volume follow. 


unity for volumes. 


métres and 52-hundredths of | 


It is not, then, possible to give a sys- | 
As to the divisions of | 


,améetre and a quarter is written 1 m‘25. | 


The measure of length being determined, | 


The square métre becomes | 
the unity for surfaces, the cubical métre the | 
We shall see, presently, 
| that the measure for certain surfaces and cer- | 


tain volumes has been taken from other units | 


| than the square or cubical métre; but the 


decimal parts of a métre. 


| unit is called are. 


or by myriamétres, representing 2) post 
leagues, or two common leagues. For the 
measures of weight, the kilogramme has been 
taken for the unit, representing about two 
pounds, 100 kilogrammes have been called 
quintal. The old quintal was 100 livres, and 
equivalent to about 50 kilogrammes ; to dis- 
tinguish the old quintal (still used) from the 
new, the word “ métrique” is added. The 
quintal métrique is 200 livres or 100 kilo- 
grammes: 1,000 kilogrammes have been 
called millier or tonneau. The old ton con- 
tained 2,000 livres, and represents very nearly 
the new ton. 

For the measurement of land, a square 
having 10 métres on each side has been taken 
for the unit, or 100 square métres, and this 
The centiare is then a 
square métre, and the hectare (100 ares) con- 
tains 10,000 square métres. It is a square 
having 100 métres on each side. 

For wood, the unit is the cubical métre, and 
is called stére. For measures of capacity, of 
grain, and of liquids, the unit is the déecimétre 
cube, and is called litre. 

Thus the French system reposes on the fol- 
lowing bases :— 

The kilométre for long measure. 

The métre for the common measures of 
length. 

The litre for measures of capacity, both 
liquid and dry. 

The kilogramme for the measure of weight. 

The stére for wood. 

The tonneau for marine measure. 

Surely it is time that some reform should be 
made in our own system of weights and mea- 
sures, and with this object in view, is the 
reason, Sir, of my troubling you with this 
article, detailing a system so superior and 
simple : the importance of the subject, I hope, 
will be my excuse for occupying your valuable 
and useful time.—THomas RuMBALL, C.E, 





THE OLYMPIC THEATRE. 

Tuts theatre, as we mentioned last week, 
has been wholly refitted and decorated, in a 
very creditable manner, by Mr. Hurwitz, of 
Brydges-street, Strand. The domed ceiling is 
finished with a blended sky ground, as at 
Drury Lane, with a cornice at the base finished 
in white and gold, above which is a balustrade 
decoration, in colours and gold. The span- 
drils of the springing of the dome and the 


| soft of the proscenium are decorated in a 
| measures so taken are always derived from the | 


Thus, in deter- | 


| mining the unit for weight, they have taken for | 


unity one centimétre (0°01) cube of distilled 
| water, at the temperature of four degrees above 
the freezing point of the centigrade thermo- 
meter; and to this weight /they have given the 
name gramme, 

In the unit of money they have taken the 
franc, weighing five grammes, and composed 
of nine parts of pure silver and one part of re- 
| fined copper. The franc is divided into decimes 
(+4,), and into centimes (+},). 


scroll design, to accord with the general ar- 
rangement. ‘The pilasters of the proscenium 
have Sienna marble panels, with gold astragals 
on white marble stiles. The fronts of the 
upper tier of boxes are decorated in white and 


| gold on very light cobalt ground, having en- 


riched gilt panels, from the centre of which are 
suspended chandeliers partly in opaz. The 
lower tier is embellished with bas-reliefs of 


| the seasons, polished as alabaster, of an oval 


| colour is violet with red borders. 


One sees that the unit of length can be found | 
again from the unit of weight, which is esta- | 


blished upon a decimal fraction of the métre: 
thus we have a constant proof of the metrical 


| given by a philosophical fact as invariable as 
the solar system. 

I shall now proceed to give the superior and 
| inferior divisions of the méfre and the gramme, 
as established in the French metrical system. 


A Myriamétre contains ]0°000 métres. 
A Kilometre - 1°000 rs 
A Hectometre = 100 ¥$ 
| A Décamétre os 10 i 
A Décimétre = 2 ae 
A Centimeétre vs 0-01 ,, 
A Millimétre 9 0-001 ,, 
A Kilogramme 9% 1:000 grammes. 
i A Hectogramme _,, 100 - 
A Décagramme _,, 10 a 
A Décigramme - 01 Pm 


| 

| Such is the base 
| upon these bases it is 
| units, which may be 


very easy to choose other 


form surrounded by carved frames with wat- 
teau leaf enrichments in gold. The prevailing 
The drape- 
ries of the boxes are rose colour and buff, ar- 
ranged to form three festoons, trimmed with 


| gold and silver lace. 


system, a length found by astronomy—a weight | 
| the ceiling, surrounded by gilt rays. 


The house is lighted chiefly by a new appli- 
cation of the Dockree burner in the centre of 
It con- 


| sists of two rings of lights; the upper ring 





of the metrical system: | 


18 inches in diameter, the lower 12 inches, 
masked with glass, and fitted up by Hart, of 
Wych-street. 





CATHEDRAL AT MANCHESTER.—We are 
happy to hear from a correspondent, who signs 
himself ‘“ Wilcebe,” that the double rood- 
screen at Manchester, which, as regards the 
central portion of it, it was reported, was to 
suffer from what the Deanof Westminster lately 
called the present mania for removing rood- 
screens, is not to suffer that mutilation, but 
that the huge gallery above it is to be removed. 


| This is one of the best alterations the 


convenient for different | 


| measures used in commerce, the constructive 


| arts, and other transactions. 
measure, they count generally by kilométres, 


Thus, for long | 


orO~ 
moters of the restoration could make, pa we 
are glad to know generally that the principle 
of conservation, for which we contended, is 
not to be unobserved at Manchester, as it 


representing about one-fourth of a post league, | has been at too many other places, 
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CARVED ARM-RESTS. 

THe poppy-head is an enrichment of the 
bench-end, which has of late years excited to 
a great extent the attention of ecclesiologists. 
But in doing justice to it they have generally 
neglected an ornament of greater rarity and 
nearly equal interest—the arm-rest. Yet to 
this object was a vast amount of taste and ima- 
gination devoted during the middle ages, and 


the variety of invention which remaining ex- | 


amples evince, vies with that which appear 
upon cots Ye poppy-heads. They were 
either formed of grotesque heads and animals, 


rounded in the upper parts, with due regard 
to the purpose for which they were intended. 
A specimen is here given of each particular 
kind. The first engraving represents the front 
and side views of an arm-rest from the carved 
oak stalls in Milton Church, near Cambridge, 
and exhibits one of those singular conceptions 
which have occasioned so much discussion in 


the archzological world, but which, according | 


to the positions in which they are found, are 
supposed to bear aliusions to the quarrels be- 
tween the secular and regular clergy. A lion’s 
head with open mouth and extended tongue 
is furnished with a mitre, which in this instance 


is a happily chosen object, from its taking the | 


same outline as the section of the moulding 
to which if forms a stop. The second illus- 
tration is from the simpler stalls in Astley 
Church, Warwickshire — a small but elegant 
edifice, recently visited by the Archeological 
Association. It consists of a bold leaf, which 
lies over the moulding, but, unlike the former 


example, is executed with that view to eco- | 


nomy which produces a good result without 
waste of material. 





ARCHITECTURAL CRITICISM. 
OF all the fine arts, architecture is that most 
subject to criticism. Men of every rank and 
degree discourse (soundly or unsoundly) of 


the merits or defects of an important edifice, | 
while the number of those who examine with | 


more than passing interest a statue or picture, is 
even yet comparatively few. ‘The more general 
interest which 

partly to material causes, and partly to the 
effects of association and reflection. ‘The works 
of architecture exceed those of other arts in 
magnitude, costliness, number, conspicuous- 
ness, permanence, and direct utility ; and each 
of these qualities is a simple reason for the 
prevalence of architectural criticism. For 


magnitude and costliness of labour and mate- | 


rials appeal directly to the senses, and produce 


impression on every mind, whether educated | 


or uneducated ; the superior number and con- 
spicuousness of architectural works induce 
examination by increasing its facilities and op- 
portunities ; the permanence of architecture 
associates with it the feeling of reverence for 
antiquity, and the zeal of fame among poste- 
rity ; and, lastly, the direct utility of edifices 


architecture commands is due | 


invests them with an obvious importance 
and dignity which belong to no other works of 
art. ‘lhe supremacy of architecture consists 
in this ; that it does not merely delight the eye 
or the imagination, but satisfies the judgment 
also ; it comprehends the highest source of 
intellectual enjoyment, by successfully accom- 
plishing the delicate and difficult task of adapt- | 
ing the principles of beauty to economical pur- | 
poses. 
These characteristics of architecture, if pro- | 


| perly estimated, and traced to their conse-| 


quences, accurately account for the universality | 


. . . ? | 
. eae 'and enthusiasm of the devotion which it) 
or were worked into Gothic foliage, well | 


claims. Even the votaries of the other arts | 
have yielded to it the homage due to sovereignty. | 
The greatest painter and the noblest sculptor | 
of Christian Europe voluntarily relinquished | 
| the labours of the studio to devote themselves 
to its service. And while, on the one hand, | 
the most exalted intellects have ministered to | 
its glory, the humblest have, on the other, | 
| testified to its power. The unlettered peasant | 
cannot cross the stupendous nave of Winches- 
| ter, or gaze on the magnificence of Cologne, 
| without reverence, and even the little child 
traverses the wonderful cathedral aisles with 
| timid heedful steps. 

It is a natural consequence of this general 
interest that architecture should excite more 
| frequent discussions than any other art. 
| But, in general, these discussions proceed on 
| no established systematic principles, but are the 
| mere expression of individual approbation or 
dislike. It is impossible, however, that any 
debate can produce sound conclusions unless 
some fundamental principles be assumed and 
conceded on both sides: an architectural dis- 
| cussion which does not proceed on acknow- 
| ledged axioms is neither more nor less than 
| a strife of words—a logomachy. 
| The present object of the writer is to exa- 
| 


mine how far it be possible to make architec- 
| tural criticism a scientific system. In law 
the decision of a judge is founded, not upon 
his own individual opinion, but on fixed prin- 
ciples of jurisprudence, which it is beyond his 


been too much the custom to receive the criti- | 
| cal dicta on their own authority. Another 
| man has no right to impose on me his private 
| opinion, unless he can shew that it is founded | 
| on something better than caprice or prejudice ; 
| his decision cannot carry authority unless it 
produce conviction; cannot produce convic- 
| tion unless deduced from necessary principles. 
Now there are many who assert that there | 
| are no necessary principles of architectural 
| beauty —that men admire particular styles 
simply because they are used tothem. This | 
| class of thinkers, who oppose us on the very out- 
set of the subject, argue that the Greek vene- | 
rated the architecture of the Parthenon, the me- 
dieval Christian that of Cologne, the Hindoo 
that of Elephanta, for precisely the same 
reason that the African admires the black | 
skin and large features of his own race, while | 
|the European, deeming those characteristics | 
| hideous, can discern no beauty save in the | 


power toalter. But, in architecture, it has | 








class of features and complexions to which he 
has been accustomed from birth. It is ab- 
solutely necessary that this objection should 
be met at once, for otherwise it is fatal to our 
subject at its very commencement. ‘The argu- 
ment in question is not one of merely abstract 
interest: by denying the existence of neces- 
sary principles of beauty, it renders architec- 
ture purely conventional and arbitrary, and 


| reduces us to the necessity of one or other of 


the following conclusions ; either that it is an 
abuse of language to call one style of archi- 
tecture better than another (because every 
style is suggested by individual caprice, and 
one man’s caprice is as valuable as another’s) ; 
or, secondly, that the best architecture, in 
every count:y, is that which most strictly con- 
forms with established usage. 

The following answer seems sufficient. We 
concede that local associations have a powerful 
influence on architectural taste, that many 
nations admire their architecture simply be- 
cause it is their own, and endeared to them by 
the earliest recollections of their history. But 
it does not follow, that because a powerful 
motive of this kind exists, it exists alone. It 
is possible, at least, other motives of admiration 
may co-exist, corroborating the motives of 
association where both agree, or overcome by 
the latter, where the two classes of motives are 
opposed. If no other motives but those of 
association determined the adoption of parti- 
cular styles, it is clear that no nation could 
see merit in any architecture but its own, 
whereas numerous examples to the contrary 
exist. There prevails throughout northern 
Europe a universal admiration of the temples 
of Athens, and natives of the East are found 
to be powerfully impressed by the contempla- 
tion of Christian cathedrals. Moreover, it is 
obvious, that even if local association were the 
sole motive for retaining a particular architec- 
ture, some other motive must have existed for 
its original adoption. It must have found 
some other cause of favour in the eyes of its 
first inventors, and of their contemporaries, 
whose approval led to its perpetuation. 

If, then, among these additional motives, we 
can find some which are of universal applica- 
tion—true for all time and under all circum- 
stances—it is clear that we shall have arrived 
at the essential criterion of architectural 
beauty ; and if these criteria be susceptible of 
philosophical and systematic arrangement, 
they will constitute a true and logical science 
—the science of architectural taste. 

It must be premised that it is necessary to 
look beyond architecture itself for the disco- 
very of these criteria; for, on account of the 
influence of the accidental association already 
referred to, no one system of architecture has 
obtained the admiration of all ages and all 
nations. Pointed architecture, after being ex- 
clusively practised throughout Europe for 
many centuries, subsequently came to be con- 
sidered a production of the dark ages. Grecian 
architecture, when the knowledge of it was 
first revived in this country by the labours of 
Stuart and Revett, was condemned by many 
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celebrated architects, who were prejudiced in | 
favour of Roman. and Revival architecture. | 
And again, these latter styles are in the present 
ge frequently regarded as barbarous confu- 
ions of incongruous principles and mere tra- 
of true classic architecture. The uni- 
1] consent of mankind cannot be the | 
erion of architectural taste—because that 


esties 
1 
i 


nsent has not in any instance been be- | 

towed 
\ll arts derive from nature their power of | 
uw pleasure. They “hold the mirror up | 


, Nature,’’ and are but the reflex of natural | 
jects or natural emotions, Painting repre- | 
ts natural objects by colour, and Sculpture | 
form. Poetry, the most comprehensive of | 
Jl arts, represents by words every passion or 
her mental image of natural origin,—it is the | 
nywage of nature. Not, indeed, that aft | 
opying or imitating nature, for | 

{ the most patient and servile artist would | 
best; a daguerréotype would be a higher | 

/f art than the Cartoons of Raphael, and 

\ exhibition than a sculpture gal- 
Nature is not always best represented 
curate resemblance of her minutest 
forms. A portrait so exactly resembling a | 
human head, hung against a wall, as to be 
staken for it, would be a painful and appal- 
ng object. One of the noblest of the arts— | 
Music—though dependent on nature for its 
resembles it only in a very remote 
The highest kinds of artificial music 
ar no apparent or direct resemblance to 
natural sounds ; but they are regulated by the 
ime fundamental laws; and the man hath no 


music in his soul who does not feel delight in 
the singing of nightingales, the rippling sound 
of brooks, the whispers of summer winds, the 





urmurs of the distant sea, the roaring of a 
cataract, the crashing of an avalanche, or the | 
thunders of a great storm. 

From analogy, we may suppose that the | 
beauty of architecture also depends on natural 
Admiration of the appearance of the 
works of nature is a universal feeling of the | 
human mind; and whether this admiration 

spring from some innate principle, or be in- 
duced by the habit of contemplating nature, 
the result is the same—that while men retain 
their love of the beauties of nature, their taste | 
must be prejudiced against those artificial 
objects in which the elements of natural beauty 
do not exist. 

Architecture is allied to nature, moreover, | 
by a relation which distinguishes it from all 
the other arts, and constitutes, as we have said, 
its supremacy over them—its economical ap- 
plication. For as nature preserves throughout 
her works a definite and useful purpose to 
which all adornment is subordinate, so is it | 
with true architecture. ‘The wonderful provi- | 
sions of nature affect our minds—her forms 
our senses only. The economy of her works 
sasoul of which her material appearance is 


1 


causes, 





but the animated body. Did any part of | 
creation display forms without purpose, it | 
would be no more than an inert adjunct of | 
that body—a dead limb. So likewise in archi- | 
tecture; its utility is its life and soul, and the | 


iseless members are lifeless and soulless also. 

These analogies between nature and art | 

possess far higher interest than that of mere 

alystract speculations. They are of direct prac- 

tical value, for they furnish the key to the only | 

: certain and infallible system of architectural | 
ism. On them alone must the canons of | 

that criticism be founded ; and whatever can 


: © proved contrary to them, whatever can be 

\ shewn to ‘“o’erstep the modesty of nature,” | 
j nust be condemned as the result of artificial 

} or false taste, We use the phrases artificial | 
; taste and false taste as synonymous, because | 
4 for our purpose they are so. The pleasures of | 
aste affect our minds, not by a logical pro- 


ss, but by sensation, passion, or emotion, or 


whatever else designates the spontaneous feel- | 
? ings. We have no more power to create tastes 
than we have to create in our minds additional 
faculties of sensation besides those bestowed | 
by nature. Artificial taste, therefore, the 
craving after objects for which there is no | 
natural relish, can only result from the perver- 
7 f custom. It is a morbid appetite, a 
4 depravation of the natural faculties, the sick- 
t ness and deformity of a mind crippled by the | 
swaddling-clothes of society. True tastes are 
not produced like the pearls in oysters—from 
disease, C. 
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if to place for ever beyond the reach of doubt 


| plea of novelty, the most monstrous caricatures 


| ceive little ‘hat deserves the name of originality, 
| for these productions are always based in some 
| respects upon the models of the antique, seen 


ARCHITECTURAL TOPICS.* 


Let us trust that the day is not very remote 
when yetenopears of architecture will be 


| founded in our universities, that the alumni who 
| reside in those ancient seats of learning, so rich 


in the treasures of architecture, aye, richer than 


| most cities, may learn to feel and to appreciate 


the glories which surround them; and that, 


| whilst they study the poetry and the history of 


the Greeks and Romans, they may also make 
some acquaintance with the other treasures 
which they have bequeathed to us. 

Why should not our rising youth, scions of 
the first families in the kingdom, whose future 
rank in life may place them in the enviable 
position of a Mecznas, or an Agrippa, towards 
the arts, be allowed to cultivate some know- 
ledge of the works of an Ictinus, a Phidias, an 
Apollodorus, as well as of Homer and Euri- 
vides, of Virgil and Horace, of Cicero and 
Pliny? 

It is strange that such appointments should 
yet baye to be made in places where illustration 
would be so rife, the instruction so concen- 
trated, the hearers so well prepared, and the 
advantages so great, and more particularly in 


the last respect, to that large proportion of 
| students whose destination is to pour forth 


the highest order of instruction in those sub- 
lime temples which the skill, the genius, and 
the taste of our ancestors have reared to the 
worship of the Almighty, and of which they 
are to be the guardians, whose duty it will be 
to prevent any unworthy hand from profaning 
the sacred character of the place by tasteless 
and unmeaning changes. 

We are led to believe that a new style or 
order of architecture is in contemplation or de- 
siderated. When we have exhausted the mean + 
already in our power, it will be time to re- 
quire others. It appears to me to be a great 
mistake to suppose that the orders left to us 
by the Greeks and Romans, are not sufficient 
for every purpose of use in architecture; take 
the works of Sir Christopher Wren, by way of 
example, who was only acquainted with, or at 
least only imitated, Roman art. Do his churches 
at all remind us of Pagan temples? does his 
St. Paul’s bear any resemblance to a temple of 
Jupiter, of Mars, or of Apollo? he takes the 
column and its entablature, it is true, from one 
of these buildings, but how admirably and with 
what freshness of thought does he apply them 
to the protestant structure; nor does he find it 
necessary to repeat himself, in his fifty churches 
in London; how great, how charming, the 
variety, how instructive are the lessons they 
afford. He invented no new order, but the 
manner in which he disposed of the ancient 
materials may rank as an invention, just as 
Shakspeare, though founding his immortal 
dramas on some plot or story ready-fashioned 
to his hands, is yet entitled to the palm of 
originality, from the glowing diction and 
matchless imagery with which he invests his 
subjects. 

We hear, too, something said about the want 


| capital and its sovereign. 
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select some specimens, little known, of an in- 
ferior kind, and therefore not so easily recog- 
nized, and palm them off as inventions. 

I do not imagine that the shade of the Royal 
Academy Professor of Architecture remained 
undisturbed in his last repose whilst one of 
his recent and unfinished Works was receiving 
at the hands of a living and distinguished 
architect an elaboration of ornament which 
has completely changed its character. At this 
point I may remark that the taste of the day 
evinces too much inclination to sacrifice broad 
effect and strongly-defined outline, for minute 
ornament and crowded detail. In a climate 
like ours, these last can rarely be preserved 
long from becoming obscured, and their fresh- 
ness marred ; and thus the elaborateness which 
looks well upon paper, is soon little more, 
when executed, than a mass of undistinguish- 
able confusion. 

Here, again, we may turn, with great profit 
to ourselves, to the examples of our great mas- 
ters in the art, Sir Christopher Wren and 
Inigo Jones, whose ornament was never ob- 
trusive, never redundant, and always in just 
subjection to the general design. I trust that 
our rulers may not take up a notion that 
Whitehall Chapel is too plain and unadorned, 
or that it requires to be overlaid with a profuse 
display of festoons, garlands, and vases. 

Another feature of the day in our street 
architecture is the losing sight of the indivi- 
duality of the houses, several of which are 
pressed, as it were, into the service of one de- 
sign. ‘The absurdity of this practice is some- 
times very glaring—as when one house has its 
fair complement of columns, whilst another 
must be content for its share with at most half 
a pilaster. This method, objectionable enough 
in our shops and private dwelling-houses, is, 
mirabile dictu ! extended to our palaces ; and 
the new front of the metropolitan abode of 
Royalty has more the appearance of five houses 
clubbed together for the nonce, than the prin- 
cipal entrance to the palace of the greatest 
queen in the world. 

Exactly a twelvemonth ago* I lifted up a 
warning voice against the impolicy of lavishing 
a vast expenditure upon Buckingham Palace ; 
and though that warning was re-echoed 
through the land with much public approba- 
tion, the golden opportunity has not been 
seized of rescuing England from the reproach, 
that she is the only one of European kingdoms 
which does not possess a palace worthy of its 
No wonder that 
our gracious queen prefers to inhale the genial 
breezes of the Solent rather than the un- 
healthy damps of Pimlico, 

An emergency, of which my pamphlet fore- 
told the probability, is likely to oceur sooner 
than I anticipated, through the munificence of 
an individual, whose name will be for ever 
associated to his honour with the fine arts. 
In suggesting that the National Gallery of 
paintings might find a fitting abode in the 
palace when the sovereign should be provided 








of a national style, as if the whole length and | 
breadth of the land did not teem with speci- 
mens of a national style, one of whose pecu- | 
liarities is even terme 


the Early English,* as | 


its derivation from the soil; and so abundant | 
is this field of exercise, that of the hundreds 
of churches bequeathed to us, no two are to be 
found as copies of each other ; each resembles 
each, as man resembles man, but we shall not | 
find an Antipholus or a Dromio among them. 


I suspect it will generally be found that per- 
sons who exclaim against the poverty or in- 
sufficiency of the ancient orders of architec- 
ture, and disdain to be trammelled with their 
rules, produce, in the conceit of being wiser 
and better than their fellows, and under the 


of architecture, in which, however, we can per- 





dimly through the disguise attempted to be | 
passed off for invention. The truth is, that | 
such persons are not inventors, but, to avoid | 
the imputation of copying that which is good, | 
in which they would easily be detected, they 





j 
| 
| 
| 
| 


* From an address delivered at the anniversary meeting of 
the Freemasons of the Church, by Mr. G. R. French. 

+ The terms “‘ Tudor’ and “‘ Elizabethan”’ also sufii- 
ciently denote claims to a national origin. 


with a more convenient and healthy residence, 
I little thought that so soon a large space 
would be required for an increased collection ; 


| but the noble promise of Mr. Vernon, to be- 


stow upon this country his unrivalled gallery 
of English Masters, points to the necessity of 
having a building fit to reeeive this accession 
to the public treasures. A new building, 
therefore, will be required; and, as to the 


| shrine which is to inclose such precious gems 


of painting, let us hope that it will be designed 
in a spirit worthy of the nation—that, as a 
specimen of architecture, it may stand fore- 
most among the monuments of the metropolis 
—and that no niggard hand may deal out the 
means to produce in one spot a concentration 
of all that is best and most beautiful in an 
union of the sister arts, architecture, paint- 
ing, and sculpture, which, like the Three 
Graces, are ever seen to most advantage when 
closely united. 

Upon the whole, the events of the past are 
sufficiently encouraging to warrant the hope 
that the country and the country’s rulers are 
awakened to the belief that her arts may prove 


| her best monuments, to later ages, of her rank 


among civilised nations; and though when, 





* In aseries of letters, first published in Toe Buitper, 
and collected into a pamphlet, with additions, entitled, 
“The Palace, the National Gallery, and the Royal Academy 
considered: by G, R, French, architect. John Weale, 


| 1846,"" 
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after the lapse of many centuries, such monu- 
ments are gazed upon only as mournful relics | 
of a once mighty state, they may not awaken | 
such wonder and applause as the unrivalled 
works of Greece and Rome have excited in 
our minds, yet the beholder will reflect that 
they were conceived in a far different spirit— 
that they were not the trophies of conquest nor 
the spoils of war, but the softening refinements 
of peace, the illustrations of a poetry as 
heautiful as the pagan’s, of a creed more 
sublime than the heathen philosopher ever 
dreamed of. 





THE GAS MOVEMENT. 


DUST IN THE EYE OF THE COMMONS, AND 
HOW TO ‘ ABSTRACT’ IT. 


‘RE 


LooKinG far more to the relative than to 
the absolute merits of the “ Abstract of Return” 
in which the rates of charge, the capital, and 
the dividends, of companies established under 
special Acts of Parliament were presented to 
the honourable the Hause of Commons; 
moreover, to perceive, that now the 
more enlightened and less hopeless of directing 
shareholders themselves must be at length 

winced, by the history of their own expe- 


ple ast d, 


rience as a class, presented in these their own 
returns, that the public interests and their own 
ire one and the same, and that the increase of 


their dividends depends entirely on the dimi- 

ution of their rates of charge ;—we had con- 
mistaken that we were! that to present 

few corroborative details in proof of this, 
was almost all we further had to do with these 
returns, besides indeed protesting, mordicus, 
is we did, against the whole of them with few 
exceptions, as a full and fair accounting, till 
it least the ‘ dividends’ should receive some 
little countenance from the ‘ bonuses,’ which 
seemed to have turned their backs upon their 
hoon confederates altogether. We had there- 
fore well-migh made an off-hand ending of our 
task, awaiting proper time and place for its 
insertion, When a new misgiving took us rather 
suddenly aback, and shortly thereupon con- 
vinced us that our task wag not so very near a 
close as we had imagined—that, in short,—and 
to our own particular (or rather universal) 
class of readers, and in confidence, we do not 
mind disclosing it,—for once we felt the ‘ dust’ 
even prickling slightly, for an instant, in our 
own good staring pair of optics. We were 
very soon, however, up to an effectual eye- 
snuff, and the benefit of our antidote we will- 
ingly share with our friends the gas consumers, 
wctual and expectant. 

In the memorable “ Abstract of Return” 
now under notice and dissection, we must 
preface, that the honourable and unsuspicious 
(‘commons seem to have merely, in an off-hand 
ordered a return of * the amount of 
fixed capital of each Gas Company, and the 
per cent. of dividend” —upon that 
capital, of course. Now, knowing well that the 
capital fixed by Act of Parliament is not exactly 
ind in every case the capital paid up—or down, 

sought some further light on this rather 
interesting and important point, by a little 
closer examination of the general structure and 
particular details of the Abstract of Returns ; 
and the result of that examination must, we 
fear, afford the principal topie of our present 
rather incidental and wunlooked-for inter- 


ceived, 


manner, 


] ~ 
catation. 


In the first place, we must note, that through- 
out the whole of this return we find one 
column titled, in explicit response to the 

order” given,‘ Amount of Fixed Capital ;” 
and, in immediate and sequent juxtaposition, 
nother column titled,—* Rate per cent. of Di- 
idend in each year’ — upon the foregone 
amount of fixed capital, of eourse, — there 
being, in fact, no other column for capital 
at all. Now, after a thorough search for some 
explicit or proper distinction between the 
capital authorised and ‘ fixed’ by every 
‘Act,’ and the amount ‘ paid up’ upon that 
authorised fixed capital,— some intimation 
which might enable us, in short, to judge of 
or to state the rate per cent. of dividend on the 


amount of capital paid up,—the only really in- | 


telligible, useful, or significant statement of 
profits to be looked for in the whole return,— 
we find that almost as profound a silence reigns 


through al/ the more important of them, not one 
syllable or figure is there, in scarcely any one of 
them, to show the amount of capital paid up, 
laid out, or otherwise in reality employed, or 
especially to show the real rate of profit, divi- 
dend, or bonus, on the actual capital or outlay. 
All we have is but the estimated rate of dividend 
on the full amount of capital authorised and 
fixed by Act of Parliament! But, in the midst 
of so profound a silence, here and there 
some still smai/ voice has ever and anon in- 
genuously, or inadvertently, acknowledged 
the distinction, indirectly or by implication. 
Thus, beginning with the alphabetic ‘A,’ and 
running down through all such more or less 
important heads as Ashton, Barnesley, Bath, 
Birmingham, Bolton, Bridgewater, Brighton, 
Cambridge, Canterbury, Carlisle, Congleton, 
Coventry, Derby, Doyer, Exeter, Gloucester, 
et multis inter-aliis, not the most distant hint is 
given of either the actual profit or the actual 
outlay,—all is “‘a mockery, a delusion, and a 
snare,’—a “much more ostensible than real 
revelation of the secrets of the gas-house ” 
with a yengeance,—till we come to the im- 
portant town of “ Holmfirth:” there we find 
the wished-for distinction first fully and fairly 
recognised, so far at least as regards the differ- 
ence between fixed capital and capital paid up,— 
for there it is confessed, that “the Act limits 
the fixed capital to 12,000/., while the amount 
here returned [8,325/. only] is the amount of 
capital paid up.” But do not imagine for a 
moment that even “ Holmfirth” was so ‘truth- 
ful’ as to ‘reveal too much.’ Not even there 
will you find it admitted, as by parity of 
circumstance and reason one would have ex- 
pected it to be admitted, that “the amount 
here returned is not the amount of dividend per 
cent. upon the capital paid up alone, but on the 
whole fixed capital.” Next, in course, is 
Ipswich: not a word of explanation there, 
of course. Then “ Isle of Thanet,”—Holm- 
firth over again. Then Kendal, Kidderminster, 
Kingston-upon-Hull—a wonderful exception 
of the Holmfirth class, in which just so much 
is admitted, and no more, than that “the Act 
authorizes the company to raise a fixed capital 
of 17,000/., but they have only issued shares 
amounting to 14,125/., upon which [again even, 
only] 11,712/. 10s. has been called for.” Still, 
however, does the “ rate per cent. of dividend” 
on the *f amount of fixed capital” stand with- 
out a word of explanation, limitation, or cor- 
rection, under its own inappropriate head! Then 
follow Leeds and Leicester (of both of which 
anon), with Lincoln, Liverpool, London,—yes, 
even London,—all as silent as the gravest of 
the grave on this head,—all snugly sheltered 
under the thick and dusty canopy provided for 
their special privacy, not exposure, by the 
accommodating Commons. But at length we 
reach ** The Equitable ” under head of London. 
Surely something may be looked for from the 
*‘ Equitable?’ Yes, much may ‘ be looked for’ 
there, but little will be seen. However, here 
there is some slight exception ; and for the first 
time is there even an attempt to explain the 
ostensible rate of dividend. The nominal rates 
of 4/. 10s., and 7/. 10s., and 3/. 10s., and 8/., we 
are pointedly told, being only “an average rate 
of dividend of 2/. 13s. 53d. per cent. per annum 
on the [now forit,—on Tue] capital of the 
company!” That capital—“ fixed capital” — 
the * capital authorized by Act of Parliament ” 
is 200,000/., but what “ the capital paid up,” — 
deponent knoweth not. Then on we go to 
“The Independent,”—and exceedingly inde- 
pendent i¢ must be of all those wonderful 
fluctuations between 35 per cent. and nil, which 
elsewhere cause these curious returns to 
assume the aspect of an accounting of a set of 
fund-holding sharebrokers, much more than 
of quiet and unspeculative shareholders of so 
steady a light as gas should be; for from 1830 
down to 1846 inclusive, the “ rate per cent. of 
dividend ” on the “ fixed capital” was 6/., even 
‘without a shadow of turning,’ or the most 
laconic of remarks on either capital or dividend, 
real or ostensible, paid up or fixed by Act. 
Then comes the “ Phoenix,” ever “unable to 
realize any trade-profit since its establishment,” 
yet ever reviving from the ashes of its own dis- 
solvency or dissolution,—well-feathered and 
buoyant as ever, with a “fixed capital” of 
3,069,000/.! and what is more, ‘ poor mouths’ 
notwithstanding,—dona fide ‘dividends’ onthat 





on this as on the cognate head of ‘ Bonuses.’ 
a. = 
Passing onwards from one return to another 


enormous ‘fixed’ sum-total, ranging from 


33 to 5/. per cent. in 1840-46, inclusive, with 
on no occasion less than 3é. per cent. through- 
out the whole of that long interval ! 

We intended to have thus discussed the 
alphabet ad longam; but, ex ped. Herc., 
yea, ex artic. ped.—the story is one and the 
same throughout, and we are fairly sickened 
with it in detail, as we have no doubt others 
must be. We shall therefore now revert to the 
relative or comparative details already pro- 
mised. ‘The instructive nature and object of 
these, we need scarcely say, are little if at all 
affected by the meena exposure. But we 
cannot do justice to them at the mere fag-end 
of an article like the present, and must there- 
fore stili await another opportunity of present- 
ing them to all and sundry interested in them, 
and their name is Legion. 





RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 


Tue new Act for extension of time in th 

completion of works (11th Victoria, c. 3) came 
into operation on Monday week. Various 
alterations have been made in it since its in- 
troduction. If any company desire that the 
period limited by past Acts should be extended, 
they may within two months after passing the 
Act apply for such extension to the commis- 
sioners of railways, who may require notice in 
the London Gazette, in a newspaper, and on 
the door of the parish church in which the works 
or land are situated: objectors may complain 
before the commissioners. On proof and 
hearing, the commissioners may extend the 
time for a period not exceeding two years from 
the expiration of the period allowed by the 
Acts already passed. Existing contracts and 
notices to take lands are to be construed as if 
the Act had not passed. Within a month after 
the warrant to extend the time is granted and 
advertised, parties aggrieved by such extension 
may have awarded to them compensation for 
additional damage sustained by such extension 

The principal alterations in the measure have 
been made in the eighth and two following 
provisions. In order to ascertain the opinion 
of shareholders, made requisite to the 
making of contracts for new works, it is pro- 
vided that a general meeting shal) be held 
within six weeks after the passing of the Aci, 
on notice and circular,—the chairnian to cast up 
the number or amount of shares or stock held 
by shareholders dissenting thercfrom, whether 
sent or expressed at the meeting, and publish 
the result. Three-fifths must 
On first May last, there were employed in the 
United Kingdom on 3,305 miles of 74 railways 
open for traffic, 47,218 persons: of thes i24 
were secretaries, managers, and 
96 engineers ; 399 superintendents ; 91 store- 
keepers ; 100 accountants and cashiers; 100 
draughtsmen; 3,432 clerks; 823 foremen; 
2,969 enginemen or drivers, and assistants ; 
1,163 conductors or guards ; 10,800 artificers ; 
1,041 switchmen; 8,576 policemen, porters, 
and messengers; 4,148 platelayers; 12,493 
labourers ; 407 gatekeepers . 3 51 waggoners ; 


consent, 


treasurers : 


49 brakesmen; and 256 had miscellaneous 
employment. On 6,455 miles of 128 lines and 
branches in course of construction at sam: 
period, 256,509 persons were employed. Of 
these 235 were secretaries and managers; 34 
treasurers; 549 engineers; 2,382 
tendents and storekeepers; 264 accountants 
and cashiers; 1,437 draughtsmen and clerks: 
240,301 artificers and labourers; 153 inspee- 
tors; 32 land-surveyors; 6,741 mine Ss. 01 
quarrymen ; 1,037 foremen ; 125 policemen or 
gatekeepers ; 16 porters, servants, or watch- 
men ; 876 platelayers ; 1,793 horse-drivers or 
carters; and 487 had miscellaneous employ- 
ment. Total number of persons employed 
these two classes of lines, 303,727. A mo- 
dification of our own simple plan for the per- 
fect guardianship of trains, by the opening of 
a protected line of communication from on 
part of the train to another, either along tl: 
foot-board er through the carriages, has been 
resuggested by a correspondent of the /ail- 
way Record, who alien points out the fact 
that such a mode of “ enabling the public te 
help themselves”’ in case of fire or other acci- 
dent in one part of the train, is already pr 
tically in operation in the United States 

the guard and money-taker has a range of forty 
feet in length within the limits of one com- 
partment or carriage, along which he can 


superin- 





| 5. per cent., in 1825, and 6/. per cent. in 1828- 


freely communicate with all the passengers 
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KENSINGTON UNION WORKHOUSE. 


Our engraving represents the new work- 
house now in course of erection, from the 
design of Mr. Allom, for the parish of Ken- 
sington, on land purchased of Mr. Gunter. 
Some particulars of the competition in which 
the plan was selected appeared in our pages a 
few months ago. 

The building is to contain upwards of four 
hundred paupers, and has an infirmary with 
airing grounds detached from the main build- 
ing. The first tender as accepted by the Board 
was 10,600 and some odd pounds; the 
second, with additions, amounted to 11,020/., 
at which it now stands. 

The total length of frontage is 262 feet, the 
whole of which is given to the aged and infirm, 
with arcades for exercise and a garden in front. 
The able-bodied and younger classes are kept 


more immediately under the eye of the master | 
{ 


and matron. 


} an 


ANCIENT IRONWORK—ST. MARGARET'S, LEICESTER. 
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ANCIENT IRONWORK ON DOOR AT ST. 
MARGARET’S CHURCH, LEICESTER. 


In a recent number of Toe Bui_peEr a few 
remarks were offered on the architectural fea- 
tures of the church of St. Mary, Leicester, 
with details from the carved oak screen which 
it contains.* 

The church of St. Margaret, situated without 


the walls, is another fine example of medizval , 


art, and exhibits many valuable minutiz, some 
of them of recent discovery. For about acen- 
tury the east end had been partl 
and partly disfigured by an altar-piece of ques- 
tionable taste, which was about two years since 
removed, when it appeared that a magnificent 
a window had been bricked over, 


their beauty, had originally been painted and 
gilt. Being somewhat interested in the re- 





* See p. 579, vol. v, 





concealed, | 


that the side niches, long remarkable for | 








CALAING i 





moval of several coats of whitewash from this 
and other parts of the church, we watched its 
progress to discover, if possible, the remains 
of any mural decorations which might present 
themselves, particularly at the back of the 
modern altar-piece. All, however, that could 
be ascertained was, that a group of the an- 
nunciation once occupied that situation, and 
that a portion of the lily, and the words “Abe 
fAaria gratia,” were yet visible. The mullions 
of the centre window have now happily been 
restored, the niches cleansed and purified to 
their original stonework, and stained-glass, by 
Mr. Willement, inserted in the side windows, 
to the memory of the late lamented Rev. Mr. 
Irvine. The remaining windows of the chancel 
are still covered only with canvas, till funds 
| necessary for their glazing shall have been pro- 
cured. But the chancel is not the only inter- 
esting portion of St. Margaret’s. The tower, 
raised in 1444, is a structure of | much 
| skill and arrangement, and a door situated 
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near it to the south, and now presented to the 

; beautiful and rare 
of early ornamental ironwork. It 
f foliated wrought metal, 
visted, and in others enriched 


y for } raving 
readel VY CNnwraviliy, is 


f ouantityv 








“ ips intended for the heads 

( rds and imals The ornament is 
¢ egular and fanciful in the mode of 

3 1, and appears since its execution 
} wen placed upon a second ground- 

ik It isa pity that this singular 

mud b illowed to remain, as it does 

t esent, kened and nearly hidden bya 





rn porch of neither taste nor interest. 





NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 
| UI f St. Simon, at Baptist-mills, 
iristol, cons ted on Tuesday week as 
tticed in the BurLpeRr, is in the early 

1 style of latter part of 13th century, 

ting of a nave 80 feet long, and a north 
porch, with chancel, 30 feet deep, and 

nd broach spire 121 feet high, at east 

ie exterior is of blue lias with 
ssings, and the interior is fitted 
leal benches stained and 


open 
shed, with oak stalls and railing in chan- 

( roof timbers are also stained. The 
t nd reading-desk are of freestone: 

gs, 700,—500 free: cost about 2,500/.; 
signs by late firm of Messrs. Hicks and 
Gabri f Bristol, architects: builder, Mr. 
Robertson, of Stoke’s-croft.—The new tower 
of St. James’s Church, Bath, has been com- 
ted, by the elevation of the ball and vane of 
ichurch to the top of the dome of the | 

! \t Cowbridge Chureh, Glamorgan- 
e, the old windows are being restored, with 


tained glass, 


Mr. Hayeock, of Shrews- 


bury, is the architect. The restorations are 
‘hancellor of Llandaff Cathedral. 
tev. James Evans, of Llandoe, 
ving his church restored through 





cence of the Marquis of Bute, 
the superintendence of Mr. I. 
S. Corbett.—The p irishioners of Thorn- 

y, Says the Wi orcester Journal, haye deter- 





for the erection of a corn exchange. 


The 
dilapidated and disgraceful state of St. Mary’s 
Church 
University chureh, is under the consideration 
of the University and the parish authorities. 
The tower and the chancel, in particular, are 
fast mouldering away. A project has been set 
on foot for filling the east and west windows 
with stained glass ——Bridgnorth Church 
has been restored, and chaneel windows of 
painted glass have been inserted ——The 
parish ehurch at Newark, Notts, has been 
somewhat improved of late by the removal of 
obstructions, &c. The removal too of unsightly 








{ 
i 
} 


Oxford, for centuries used as the | 


galleries and inconvenient pews, out of keep- | 
ing with the architectural character of the | 


building, have been pointed out as very de- 
sirable-——-The tender of Messrs. 
and Hoyle, of Chester, for the building of the 


| new barracks at Sheffield, has been accepted 


| by the Board of Ordnance. 





| 


j 


Harrison | 


It is rumoured | 


that theamount oftheir tender was about 19,000/. | 
The Iris states that there were eleven tenders | 


whilst the highest was about 24,000/.—only a | 


difference of 7,000/.! Several correspondents 
have asked us for more exact particulars. 
——~The chalice, bones, and coins disco- 
vered on the site of St. Mary Magdalene, 
Doncaster, have given rise to some spe- 
culation as to the precise era and antiquity 
of the church; indeed, the excavations were 


designedly made, for the purpose of throwing | 


some light, if possible, on this rather doubtful 
subject. One skeleton, or all remaining of 
it, was found under the high altar, with the 
leaden chalice, like an egg-cup,between the fin- 
ger andthumb, but no trace of a coffin was at 
first discovered, and hence the era was re- 


| garded as so remote as that previous to coffin 
freestone tracery, &c., partly filled up | 


burial even of high dignitaries, such as this 
appears to have been, or about the earlier 
Anglo-Saxon times. But since the original 
discovery, some vestiges of a screw nail, sup- 
posed to have belonged to the coffin, have been 
found. Even so, however, the era must have 


| been of ancient date, since the coffin has been 


| entirely consumed. 


ned to repair their fast decaying church, and | 





( + tor rehit ¢ 
' i SUCr, ATCTLMLOCCL, 


The roof is to be 
thoroughly renewed, and the church repewed ; 





the whole at an outlay of about 2,000/. A 
1 window, executed by Mr, George 


Rogers, of Worcester, has just been placed in 
st window of Hallow Church. The lower 
mpartments are filled with geometrical pat- 
he indwork of which is composed 

i fohaged designs from old examples, 
irrounded with marginal borderings of rich 





uring \ vesica, with monogram, forms 
the principal device of the middle light, en- 


been confided to Mr. Niblett, of | 


nanan nenneeta tat 


| with ruby grounds. The following 
1 Is inserted at the base of the | 


‘Hee fenestra, Henrico Josepho 
Stevenson, M.A., hujus Ecclesize Presbytero, 
monumentum 


iwaal " s dono data, 
ab illo hie posita est anno 


Womini, 1847." Some restorations have 

been effected in St. Peter’s Church, 
1? [ pit has been removed from 
1 ldle of tl re aisle to an angle under 
t ul which a correspondent re- 


nt. ‘The old lath and 
stel ling, too, has been torn off the chan- 
f ‘ moulded oak timbers exposed 


mproveme 





| ined. ‘I new vicar, Rev. Mr. Hope, 
ladvised with Mr. Place, of Nottingham, 

t, and by his recommendation effected 

these improvements. ——- The trustees of the 
\\ y Charity, at Upwell, in Norfolk, in the 
of the past year, began to build a new 
church, almshouses, and school, with master’s 


ittached. All are now nearly roofed in. 
Hhe style of the church is of the thirteenth 
century. ‘The design is plain. ‘The walls are 
of brick faced with earr stone from Lynn: the 
ndows and buttresses are of Casterton stone, 
and the chancel-arch and other interior fea- 
tures of Caen stone. The application of the 
cary stone in large blocks is novel : it is said to 
be a durable material, upon which time confers 
ivery grey tint. Mr. Andrews, of Wisbech, 
builder, is the contractor. A less ancient style 
has been adopted in the other buildings, which 
are of white brick with stone dressings.—— 














The coins are Roman and 
German. Amongst the debris is a piece of 
marble, supposed to have contained holy 
vater; a piece of undoubted Roman tile, 
several fragments of vessels or urns, a very 
singular key, and a seal with three arrows 
upon it. On the whole, the relics are thought 
to furnish, when combined, ‘ undoubted evi- 
dence of the antiquity of the place in 
which they were discovered. They are un- 
questionably the deposit of a long series 
of ages, and lead to the conclusion that 
St. Mary Magdalene’s Church at Doncaster 
may have been preceded by a rude Saxon 
structure, and that again preceded by a 
heathen temple of the Romans, in the same 
way that St. Payl’s Cathedral was built on 
the site of the Temple of Diana.”———The 
rooms of the Liverpool Academy, in which the 


| exhibition of the works of living artists has 
| just been held, are now to be thrown open for 


exhibition of the same paintings to the poorer 
classes for a fortnight—the terms of admission 
being, for adults twopence, children one penny ; 
catalogues also provided at a penny each. 
“ The interest which is taken in the welfare of 
the working classes,” the Albion, 
“the desire which is evinced to provide for 
them sources of rational and elevating amuse- 
ment and recreation—is not the least pleasing 
characteristic of the present day; and we hope 
the labouring people of Liverpool and _ the 
neighbourhood will show how they appreciate 
such opportunities, by crowding in thousands 
to the exhibition rooms,” as they appear to 
have done on two previous occasions, 


observes 





ORNAMENTAL RoorinG TiLes.—During 
the past week two vessels, the Celerity and 
Joage Johanna, have arrived from Belgium 
freighted with ornamental roofing tiles. They 
are of a blue or slate colour, and cost, as we 
understand, about the same as slating. One pat- 
tern in form resembles a leaf, and would, when 
placed upon a roof, have a picturesque effect. 
The use of these tiles appears to be extending. 
We recently noticed that they were used for 
the church at Staplefield, Sussex. St. Paul’s 


| Church, Hull (Mr. Dykes, architect) has also 


| been roofed with them, as well as the boat 


A movep ent is in progress at Wolverhampton | house on the Serpentine, in Hyde-park. 








PUBLIC AND CHARTERED CEMETERIES. 
Srr.—In the last number of Tut 
under the head of ‘* What should 
” it is proposed that 


BUILDER, 

Sanita y 
Bill contain?” the system 
of joint stock companies for cemeteries be at 
once put an end to, and the interests of the 
shareholders in the existing cemeteries pur- 
chased. It also appears that the Association 
of the parochial clergy that waited, by deputa- 
tion, on Lord Morpeth, entertain the same in- 
tention. This will readily be responded to by 
those who perceive the deception of thes 
decoys; who know that in a few years, stript 
of their distinctive charms, they will be in 


1 ' 


every respect like our old churchyards,—stone 


against stone, with not a foot of unapplied 
Space for the contemplativé visiter to move 
between the tombs without tra npiing on for- 
bidden ground; who foresee the saw and t) 

chopper devastating the beautiful plantations 


that enticed them to lay the remains of frien 
within the shadow of a majestic cypress, o! 


sent in, the lowest of which was about 17,000/., | under the pensile willow, until not a vest 


their present attractions remain. It will also 
be as interesting to those who, in the hour of 


bereavement and generous grief, paid all they 
could afford to pay for a private grave for th 
interment of relatives in so beautiful a garden, 
aud afterwards discover that after-fees im 

on them an unceasing impost. In f 
larger the profits of the company 


the charm,—the poetry of sentiment—(riven 
from its precincts. For the informat rf 
your correspondent and the Parochial Clerg 


Association, I submit the following summa 

of the charges and value of ground in those 
cemeteries; from it they may decide whether 
i¢ will be advisable to think of purchas 
those places at an enormous outlay, or w! 
a tithe of the amount would not be more bene 
ficially expended on now open fields, to b 


consecrated in fair rivalry of the existing cem 
teries. 

The nominal first price of acommon privat 
grave in our cemeteries is only 3/. 3s., but fees 
of interment, &c., carry the usual cemeter 
expenses, for opening the ground 5 
chapel, salaried chaplain, registrar (usually t 
company’s secretary), &c. &c., to about six 
guineas. If you require a larger space than 


six feet and a half by two and a half 
charged 8s. 6d. a foot; but the expenses do 
not stop at that; the allowance of extra ground 
at 8s. 6d. a foot is often refused various 
pleas, the real cause being th 

mate value of successive fees, which the com- 
panies or their officials calculate to raise th 
value of ground finally to 1/. 5s, a square | 
Allowing for paths, &c., this would give about 
40,0001. per acre, or for two hundred aer 
already chartered 





} 


near the metropolis, the 





enormous sum of eight millions That they 
would take much less, perhaps one-fourth foi 
money in hand, cannot be doubted, but suc! 
is the calculation of estimated y 
AS 
LUNATIC ASYLUMS. 
Str,—I find the leading artic] i Vas 
BuriLpeER of the 1ith of December ult., t1 
on the designs and managem 
asylums, and that you therein advocate tl 


adoption of a two-story building foi 


posed Middlesex asylum, stating, “ that th 
disadvantages of a third story are obvi 

such as the additional fatigue occasioned by it 
and the obstacle this affords to a proper su- 
pervision.” Upon this subject I should b 


glad to find some one who would describe th: 
disadvantages in point of supery 
fatigue of a three-story (or even of a four-stors 
building), in comparison with one 
ries. At present there is nothing but mere 
assertion to grapple with, and I think that 
the attempt to make it practically appear would 
refute itself. 

I have reason to believe that these objection 
are imaginary and erroneous in practice ; and 
as your journal is a valuable vehicle to conve, 
information on matters of building interest to 
the public, whence they may |! 
something near the fact arrived at, 1 will ven- 
ture to state the results of the inquiries | 
found it expedient to make upon the disputed 
point, of the merits of a three-story building 
for the purpose of a pauper lunatic asylum, 


ision and 


of two sto- 


} . } } 
ye Giscussed and 
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where a considerable number of patients were 
to be accommodated. ‘This information was 


derived from officers of long experience in the | 
care and management of these public esta- | 


blishments, eminently qualified to decide such 
a question. 

The following were stated to be the leading 
practical and economical advantages of a 
building of three stories over a building of two 
stories in height, to accommodate any number 
of patients exceeding four hundred. 

That it will contain a superior accommoda- 
tion in one-third less space or superficial area: 


more convenient and easy from the decreased 


the classification of the patients can be more 
effectually carried out :—that the upper stories 
fford a more cheerful and airy habitation to 
two-thirds of the patients, being those of the 
best classes, whose comfort and happiness are 
increased by an entire separation from the 
worst classes, the dirty and the noisy, for 
whom there is ample room on the ground-floor: 
that many aged and infirm patients who 
of leaving the galleries, and 
m it would be inconsiderate to place on 

the same floor with the worst classes, would 
he beneficially and cheerfully placed on the 
upper-floor :—that the nian Bi would tend 
to the health of the patients, by their being 


o 
a 


f 
are incapable 
| 


SCENERY AND DECORATION. 

Mr. PLANcHé’s charming Christmas piece 
at the Lyceum, displays some of the most 
beautiful scenery od costumes that we have 
seen for a long time. An enchanted wood, 
with groups of shepherds and shepherdesses, 
improvements on their China resemblances to 
be found in nice old houses, is one of the most 
perfect things ever put upon the stage: the 


| arrangement of colours is quite beautiful. 
elegance, and good taste | 


With the neatness, 


shown in the piece itself, we are supposed to 


: ; | have nothing to do; or we should speak in 
that the management of the asylums will be 


warm terms. The first scene in the Drury 


- | LANE pantomime, the sea-shore by moonlight 
distance to be traversed by the officers :—that | Pe ‘ ; j alae 


with mimic ripples, is excellently well 
managed. Mr. Balfe’s new opera has some 
capital scenery. Gothic architecture is be- 
ginning to be better understood by stage artists 
than it was, and we find more consistency in 


| 
j 


| ceived from Mr. Bathurst, 


architectural representations generally. An |! 
amusing instance to the contrary was ob- 


servable in a piece by the late Mr. Peake, 
called “Gabrielli,” recently played at the 


| Adelphi Theatre, where an Italian monumental 


removed, from the damp and effluvia to which | 


a ground-floor is incidentally liable, to a purer 
and drier air:—that the alleged difficulty of 
iscending a second staircase is entirely ob- 
viated by constructing them with a landing 
half-story high, and that two-thirds of the 
whole number of patients being capable of 
employment, they can readily ascend a second 
staircase :—that the building would be erected 
at a considerably less cost, equal to about 16/. 
pet patient. 


; MONS 5 


urn,on a pedestal to match, was represented 
beneath a gothic canopy. 





METROPOLITAN COMMISSION OF 
SEWERS. 


Tue second meeting of the Metropolitan Com- 
mission of Sewers was held on Thursday, the 23rd 
ult., at No. 8 Committee-room, House of Com- 
the Right Hon. Lord Morpeth, M.P., in 
the chair. There were present—Lord Ashley, M.P., 
the Hon. F. Byng, Mr. Walter, M.P., Mr. Bullar, 
Mr, R,. Lambert Jones, Mr. Leslie, Dr. Southwood 
Smith, Mr. E. Chadwick, Rev. W. White, and 
Mr. Puckle. 

A report was read from the Committee of Ac- 


| counts on the subject of the custody of the funds of 


The late Sir William Ellis, in his treatise on | 


insanity, remarks, that any objection to a 


three-story building, from its fancied inconve- | 


nience to the servants, is perfectly futile ; that 


the plan was found to answer exceedingly well | 


at Wakefield, where he resided for many years ; 
and, as it effects a considerable saving, he had 
no hesitation in recommending it. 

It may, moreover, be observed, that public 
hospitals of any extent are built three stories 
in height. With the above-described advan- 


|; Same, 


tages attendant upon a three-story building, I | 


am of opinion, that the Commissioners in Lu- | ! 
; | and flushing, which was as follows :— 


nacy, after further practical experience, will 


eventually relinquish their present predilection 


c 


for a two-story building. 
Although opposed to your own remarks, I 
hy your impartiality and desire to arrive 
at truth, for the insertion of this communica- 
Your SuBSCRIBER. 


rely on 4 


tion. 





CHURCH NEEDLE-WORK, 





Some of our readers who desire to work 
altar-cloths, hassocks, and book-covers, hav- 
ing inquired of us for patterns, we are glad to 
be able to point their attention to a very excel- 
} 


ent “ Book of Symbols for Church Needle- | 


‘ 


work,” of which a second edition has recently 
heen published by Mr. Wilks, of 186, Regent- 


street. It contains twenty-nine sheets of 
patterns, mostly appropriate in character, 
‘imple in design, bold in effect (when worked 


out to a proper size, according to the canvas 
employed), and easy of execution. In the 
directions which accompany the 
designs, it is remarked “ that the figures should 
nothe shaded. ‘The most beautiful effects may 
b 


pra ticai 


thre e 
stance, all the figures in gold colour on rich 


the commission, which stated that they had made 
arrangements with the Directors of the Union Bank 
of London for that purpose, they giving a rate of 
2 per cent. interest on the monthly minimum 
balances in their hands, and giving their freehold 
banking-house, value 30,000/., as a security for the 
The recommendation was unanimously 
adopted. 

A recommendation was next reported from the 
committee that all officers of the commission should 
be re-appointed for a quarter of a year, and that 
all fees and per centages Jbe henceforth abolished. 
This was adopted. 

Lord Morpeth then called upon the surveyors of 
the commission to make their report on cleansing 


** Since the last meeting of the court we have in- 
creased the number of men employed in the opera- 
tion of flushing sewers and cleansing cesspools to 
upwards of fifty, and now respectfully submit our 
report on the works performed. In seventeen 
streets 142 cube yards of deposit have been flushed 


| away from 4,517 feet in length of sewers, in the 


Westminster division. The depth of deposit varied 
from 9 inches to 1 foot 6 inches. 

‘* With regard to cesspools, we beg respectfully 
to offer the following remarks :—‘ The pump which 
we have caused to be constructed for the removal of 
deposit from cesspools into the sewers requires 
only two men to work it, and other two men to 
attend to the hose and dilution of the deposit. As 
this pump discharges thirty-two gallons per minute, 
and after being fixed has emptied a cesspool con- 
taining 3 cnbe yards of deposit, together with the 
water used for dilution, in less than half an hour, 
we do not think it advisable to increase its size. <A 


larger pump would require more hands, and as much 
| of the time is occupied in removing the apparatus 


e produced by the employment of two or | 
colours only on each pattern; for in- | 


blue or ruby grounds, the squares being sepa- | 
| of the carriage, instead of at one end, so that both 
| men shall stand in the platform, instead of only one 


rated or surrounded by a single border.” This 
series of plates being uniform, facility is afforded 


for the sub-division of labour, as the several | 5. 
| fluid has answered the purpose of destroying the 


parts may be worked by different hands and 
then joined together. ‘To Mr. Wilks, one of 


those men of education and fortune, engaged 
in commercial pursuits, to be found only in 
England, the credit is due of having first in- 
troduced the Berlin work in England, which 
has led to an enormous trade, and given re- 
spectable and lucrative employment (where it 


is so much needed) to thousands of females. 





from one cesspool to another, and adjusting the 
hose, the proportion of time’ saved would only be 
during the time of the pump working, which, on 
calculating, we find thus :—Small pump, worked by 
two men, would empty (say) five cesspools, contain- 
ing 15 cube yards, in the whole nine hours ; large 
pump, worked by four men, would only empty six 
cesspools, containing 18 cube yards, in the whole 
nine hours and a half.’ 

‘* We propose to make a slight alteration in the 
construction of the pump, by fixing it in the centre 


as at present. Sir William Burnett’s disinfecting 
obnoxious effluvia in every instance. 
(Signed) ‘J. Roz, 
JoHN PuHILuips, 
** December 23, 1847.” 


Mr. Chadwick wished to know whether they could 
carry on the process of cleansing without the escape 
of any offensive smell, so that it might be done in 
the day-time.—Mr. Roe said the whole of their 
cleansing and flushing had been performed in the 


} sary eyors. 














day-time, and although fifty persons were fre- 
quently looking on, they never suffered the slightest 
inconvenience on that account. Very great objec- 
tion was urged by the owners of houses to the cess- 
pools being emptied at all for fear of the expense ; 
while, on the other hand, the occupiers were very 
thankful for the relief thus afforded.—Mr. Chad- 
wick hoped they would fully carry out this plan, 
which for some time had been the mode adopted in 
Paris, where relief was immediately afforded, and 
at a very trifling expense.—Lord Morpeth—What 
is done with the sewage obtained therefrom ?—Mr. 
Chadwick said in Paris it was cenveyed by large 
barrels to the outskirts of the city, where it was 
sold; but in London it was discharged 
river Thames, and this subject would form a matter 
of serious consideration for the committee. 

The clerk read a complaint of want of draina 
from the inhabitants of Drury-lane, and in referen 
to it said that the lower part of Drury-lane, bel 
Long Acre, had no sewer at all. Referred to th 
General Purposes Committee. A letter was re- 
one of the late Com: 
sioners of Westminster Sewers, upon th 
court to extend its powers and active operation to 
the parishes of Hammersmith and Fulham, in ¢ 
pliance with the wish of the united boards 
districts. 

Lord Morpeth inquired of the clerk whether this 
commission had any jurisdiction in this division 
Mr. Hertslet said some doubts formerly existed, but 
they had been completely set at rest by tl 
which invested them with full p 
tricts of Hammersmith and Fa 


int the 
into tne 


calling 


the 


ywers for 
lham, and seve 


other parishes. Referred to the General Pur; 
Committee. 

A resolution was then proposed and adopted, t 
all books, contracts, plans, records, &c., of tl 


commission for the future shall be deposited at f 
office in Greek-street. 

Lord Morpeth said he was now compelled 
retire from the chair, but before doing so he wished 
to mention that he had had a communication with 
the Board of Ordnance, in consequence of a con- 





versation they had on their last meeting, requesting 
to be furnished with an estimate of the survey of 

metropolis. He was happy to say that they could 
see their way very satisfactorily, and that a survey 
sufficient for all the purposes of the court could be 


completed at a comparatively very small exper 


Lord Ashley having taken the chair, 

A report was read on the subject of house drain 
age, which set forth that at present house drains 
were put down on no regular system,—that 
of foul air frequently passed from them 
houses, and that the walls of houses were exposed t 
permeation therefrom, causing the most frightfu 
results. 

Mr. Chadwick urged upon the court the ne 
sity of looking into this subject, as at pre t there 
was no general plan, and it was also incu 
the court to look at the expense, which s! 
the minimum, so that it might be as little onerous 
as possible. He had heard the opinion of 
eminent builders, that in numerous inst 
expense of laying in drains was 





mere waste of 
money, from the absence of any regular systen 
aggravating the evil by the escape of effluvia into tl 


air, and permeating the sides of houses. In put 
in drains they ought to form part ofa general syst 
It was important that all parties should know that 


from these considerations plans would speedily 
brought forward for the benefit of all, and that great 
improvements and reduction of expendi I 
in their infancy. There was no alternative but that 
the court should take immediate steps, as many dis 
tricts were quite ready to adopt their measure 
soon as they ascertained they could receive th 
a reasonable cost. He concluded by moving tha 
the resolutions proposed by the General I 
Committee be approved, carried out, a1 
This was unanimously agreed to. 

The Hon. F. Byng wished the court t 
possession of all facts relating to where t reat 
evils from nuisances and want of d 





and therefore moved, ‘‘ That the c! 


the Commissioners of Police, requesting the si 


iper- 
intendents of the various divisions to report for t] 

information of the Metropolitan Commissioners of 
Sewers what localities are in the greatest want of 
drains, and where the inhabitants are most suffering 
from the accumulation of offensive matter.’" Agreed 


to. 

Mr. Walter said he had been informed that 
drainage purposes, a very effectual substitut 
the expensive terro-metallic pipes could 


Claridge’s asphaltum, and moved ‘That tl 
veyors do report on the make and cost of ¢ 
asphaltum, and any other proj d materials for 
sewerage purposes. Agreed to.—On ther 


Mr. Leslie, Mr. Walter was added to the G 
Purposes Committee.—It was arranged t 
for the reception of applications and rates, | 
Surrey and Kent Divisions, should be opened ! 
to the Obelisk, in the Blackfriars’- road. 


tit 30th 


At a meeting of the commission on L 
House of 


December, in No. 8 Committee-room, 
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~_ aw = — 


cmmaus : Present—Sir E. N. Buxton, M.P., in 
the chair ; and the Hon. F. Byng, Dr. Buckland, 
Mr. Hutton, Mr. Leslie, Mr. E. Chadwick, Mr. 
R. L. Jones, Mr. Bullar, Mr. T. Puckle, Mr. T. 
I. Broderip, and Dr. Southwood Smith. 

The clerk (Mr. Hertslet) reported that the ba- 
lances in the hands of several of the divisions of 
sewers had been deposited in the Union Bank of 
London, and the following accounts in reference to 
them were laid before the court :— 


WESTMINSTER DIVISION. 


Balance left in hands of Drummond and Co., €3,7823 1 9 
nts made on the 16th and 23rd of De. 





TOWER HAMLETS DIVISION. 
Dabenes tet fe Deel oc vvesccnesessscnceensaeens,. i 
POTURGRES 20 conn cndscctesrevreesedencdersess 


cietiddeestaeas eer ae ee 


Leaving 


HOLBORN AND FINSBURY DIVISION. 








alomen Sett Ge Be oi eck osscescascedess €4,115 4 5 

PIES «n-ne 0:00:0.6.0400650-0620080060088804 1,730 19 11 

PE ecssekecucevannucet 64ak8 £2,384 4 6 
SURREY AND KENT DIVISION. 

ahaa Sele 06 OE ois ce'sncnssnseaosce ns #€13,281 5 1 

PRPORUED 6.00 cccde cesccopnevsccavedcoteass 8,004 13 6 

RARTIEG ic cccaceesonsceesseuses oss wee 15 7 


ST. KATHARINE’S DIVISION. 


In answer to the return required from this divi- 
sion, it was stated that the expenses were returned 
as nil, the assets were ni/, that they were quite 
unable to say when a court had been held, but that 
the clerk had sent in a claim of 40/. as a compensa- 
tion for the loss of his situation, by the establish- 
ment of the new commission. This report created 
considerable amusement in the court, one of the 
commissioners remarking, that he supposed the 407. 
was required as a compensation to the clerk for 
doing nothing but receiving his salary. The ac- 
counts of the other divisions will be brought for- 
ward at the next court. 

In answer to a question from Mr. Leslie, Mr. 
Stable stated, that the aggregate balance in 
hand, when the whole of the accounts should be 
made up, would be 30,086/. 

Several accounts for payment were presented 
from the Poplar division, one of which was for 
** Expenses of court on the 29th of October, 191.’’ 
—Mr. Leslie wished to know from Mr. Hertslet 
the meaning of this item.—Mr. Hertslet said he 
could not say what it really meant, as Mr. Baker, 


the clerk, had sent in no voucher for this sum, and | 


Mr. Baker was not in attendance. 

Mr. Leslie—Why, there can be no doubt that 
the charge is for a dinner. 

It was then suggested and adopted, that this item 
be struck off the account until such time as a voucher 
is produced for the amount. 


A report from the committee for general purposes | 


was read, and the following resolutions were recom- 
mended for adoption by the court, and adopted :— 
‘* That in reference to a former order, that an 


account be prepared of the total expenditure of the | 
commissions for the three years therein mentioned, | 
and that there be shown therein the average cost of | 


management as compared with the expenditure ia 
each commission. (In reference to the above reso- 
lution, the court, on the motion of Mr. E. Chad- 


wick, added the words, ‘‘ with the law charges, spe- | 


cifying the names of the soliciiors by whom such 
respective sums had been received.’’) 

** That it is recommended to the court the com- 
mittee have power to call in the assistance of a 


public accountant, if necessary, for the purpose of | 
systematizing and simplifying the accounts of the | 


several commissions.”’ 
‘* That it is recommended by the court that, in 
examining the sewers for the purpose of flushing, 


the surveyors, by the clerks of the works, do take | 
note of the state of the sewers, and in respect to the 


accumulation of deposit in cesspools.’’ 
‘* That it is recommended to the court that mea- 
sures be taken by the surveyors to carry out, in the 


several districts of sewers, a systematic gauging of | 


water in the sewers in different classes of streets 
where all the houses at present drain into the 
sewers.”’ 

Mr. Chadwick then moved—* That Sir E. Bux- 
ton, Dr. Southwood Smith, Dr. Arnott, Sir James 
Clark, and the Rev. W. Stone, be added to the 


to their number.’’—Mr. Leslie moved that it be an 


open committee.—Sir. E. Buxton inquired whether | Megsrs Colnaghi 
Messrs. : 


the hon. commissioner meant it to be open to the 
public.—Mr. Leslie dissented from this, but his wish 
was that it should be open to the whole of the com- 
missioners.—The Rev. W. Stone was opposed to an 
open committee, as any member of the court might 
come in and occupy the time of the committee 
on a point perhaps already decided. After some 
discussion, the consideration of the question was 
deferred. 
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Hew Books. 


Photography, a Popular Treatise designed to 
convey correct General Information concerning 
the discoveries of Messrs. Daguerre, Talbot, 
and others. By an Amateur. Lumley, 
Chancery-lane. 


Tuts is a very clear and interesting account of 
the steps which have led to photography, as we 
now know it, and of the rationale of the pro- 
cesses, originally read by Mr. Joseph Ellis 
before the Literary and Scientific Institution 
of Brighton. Niepce, Talbot, Daguerre, and 
Claudet have all justice done to them. 


iodine, 


object having been obtained, the plate is in 
darkness inserted in the place of the ground- 
glass screen of a protien wise the aperture 
of the camera is opened to admit the image, 
for a time decided by preceding experiments, 
and then closed ; the plate is removed (still 
excluded from light) and placed in a box with 
mercury slightly heated to expedite volatili- 
zation, until the picture, which before would 
not have been perceptible, is fully and clearly 
developed ; finally, 1 type-invested surface is 
subjected to the solution of hyposulphite of 
soda, for the removal of iodine, so that there 
shall remain upon the plate only the mercury 
which represents the image. ‘The picture is 
formed of molecules of mercury of incon- 
ceivable minuteness, which with inimitable 
nicety have, by volatilization and some peculiar 
attraction, attached themselves in various de- 
grees to those parts of the plate whereon the 
light has fallen. Consisting thus of atoms 
more minute than the down on an insect’s 
wing, the slightest touch would destroy its 
finish, if it were not set. This is effected by 
boiling upon the tablet a solution of hydro- 
sulphite of soda and gold, whereby a transparent 
coating of gold is precipitated over the picture. 


Of the possibility of electrotyping the images 
thus ncoch erp depositing, by means of 
electricity, atoms of copper or other metal so 
inconceivably minute that every molecule of 
the volatilized mercury, of which that image 
is formed, yields its impress and gives us a 
counterpart in solid metal, we have already 
spoken as a marvellous result of science. 

The practical application of photography 
has to be carried much further than has yet 
been done. Mr. Ellis’s little book will be 
found very interesting. 


A Manual of Gothic Mouldings : illustrated by 
nearly 600 examples. By F. A. PA.ey, 
M.A. Second edition. Van Voorst, Pater- 
noster-row. 

Own the first appearance of this work we men- 

tioned it with much commendation, as an im- 

portant addition to the means of obtaining a 

knowledge of Gothic architecture already at 

the command of the student. In this new 

issue the author has made considerable im- 

provements: woodcuts are introduced to eluci- 

date the text, and five plates of mouldings 
have been added to the previous sixteen. 





Hisceilanea, 





Fresk Exnipition.—The Society for the 
Encouragement of Arts and Manufactures 
have prepared a free exhibition of specimens, 


England, comprising the highest works of 
art by the most eminent artists and lithogra- 
pe, and free tickets of admission may 
»e had of all members of the society, and of 


| Mr. Mortlock, 250, Oxford-street ; Mr. Phil- 
committee for General Purposes, with power to add | 


lips, 359, Oxford-street; Mr. White, 210, 
Regent-street ; Messrs. Graves, 6, Pall-mall; 
13, Pall-mall East; Mr. 
Cundell, 12, Old Bond-street ; Mr. Pickering, 
177, Piceadilly ! Mr. Milledge, 65, Fleet-street ; 
Messrs. Greensill, 148, Strand; Mr. Tenant, 
149, Strand; Mr. Bell, 186, Strand; Messrs. 
Smith and Elder, Cornhill; and Mr. Moon, 
Threadneedle-street. &c. The exhibition is 
open every day from ten till four, and will 
close on the ath. 











ProsecteD Works, &c.—Tenders have 
been called for by advertisement for the erection 
of engine-sheds and workshops at Bristol, for 
the Midland Railway Company ; the erection 
of house, coach-house, stable, &c., at Bedford ; 
also for a supply of timber of various kinds, 
larch sleepers, oak keys and pins, malleable 
iron, railway keys, nails, cast-iron wheels, chairs, 
castings, tubes, and brass, copper, and tin, for 
Carlisle and Newcastle Railway Company. 

A Sanitary Sonc.—The Man in the Moon 
is singing to the apathetic and the obstinate. 


| Hear him :— 
The | 
Daguerréotype process may be thus gor a 
described :—A piece of copper, plated with | 
silver, is first carefully cleaned and highly | 
| polished ; it is then coated by the vapour of | 
and afterwards exposed to that of | 
chlorine or bromine; the proper focus of the | 


‘* Close your eyelids and fold your arms 
Good easy people about, 

In filth and stench, from sewer and trench, 
Have your nap securely out. 

Cram your dead into reeking vaults, 
As herrings are crammed in barrels, 

Then cheek by jow], with the dead men foul, 

Go on with your loves and your quarrels. 
Only—a plague may be coming ; 
Only—beware of the knells 
Which a livid grisly phantom 
May ring on your own door bells. 
‘¢ Leave cour¢ and alley to stagnate— 
Never attempt a cure— 
Keep the air stifling, keep it health rifling— 
Never dig drain or sewer. 

Rotlike, rotting, rotten, 

Leave all things to hang as they grow ; 

Have your sixpenny balls in those festive halls, 

Where the dead lie in coffins below. 
Only—a plague may be coming ; 
Only—beware of the knells 
Which a livid grisly phantom 
May ring on your own door bells.”’ 

The Metropolitan Association for Improv- 
ing the Dwellings of the Industrious Classes, 
held their annual meeting last week, at the 
offices, Coleman-street, for the purpose of 
receiving the report of the directors, and other 
business. Sir Ralph Howard took the chair, 
aud Lord Robert Grosvenor and others ad- 
dressed the meeting. Very few of the share- 
holders were present. The secretary said, in 
answer to some questions, that 17/. 10s, per 
share had been paid up on the 20/, shares ; 
that when the remainder should be paid up, 
and the buildings finished, about 3,000/. would 
remain, which would be sufficient to enable 
the society to build a dormitory to accommo- 
date 150 persons. He added, that the sum 
now in arrear was 1,420/. and that the gross 
annual income from the buildings, when 
tenanted, had been calculated at 1,527/. 10s. 

PotspaM. — The newly-buiit “ Frieden- 
skirche”’ (Church of Peace), near Sans-souci, 
is a building in the Byzantine style, with a 
detached tower, which is to be built very 
high ; it was planned by Persius, and is to be 
executed by Arnim, under the direction of 
Stiiler. The ceiling is open, and the interior 
is painted in compartments. ‘lhe altar-niche, 
which is semi-circular and adorned to a great 
height with marble, is extremely expressive ; 
the arched dome is decorated with an ancient 
mosaic from an old Italian church, represent- 
ing our “ Saviour surrounded by the Evan- 
gelists,” in the Byzantine taste on a gold 
ground. ‘his church, of a beautiful style of 
architecture, is picturesquely seated on a little 
lake.—Art-Union Journal. 

THe Iron Trape.—The South Stafford- 
shire masters, thinking it of no use longer 
deceiving themselves into the idea that the 
nominal price of 5/. for forged pig-iron is a 
real price, have at length decided on formally 
announcing what every one knew already, that 
an ‘immense reduction’ has ‘ just taken place ;” 


| the actual price, with perhaps a little nominality 
| about it even yet, being now declared to be 
illustrating the progress of lithography in | 


31. 10s. 

Competition. — Designs for a literary 
institution for the Odd Fellows, M. U.. have 
been advertised for at a premium of 301. for 
the most approved, and 15/. for the second 
best, unless the architect be employed. 

RatLway NewsvenpDers.—Sir: The pro- 
per thing would be for railway companies to 
reserve the privilege of selling newspapers to 
old respected or injured servants. [ must 
disagree with you onthe subject. A host of 
vendors, when one will do, is against true eco- 
nomy, and is also a nuisance. For themselves, 
such a method of living as those poor compet- 
ing newsvendors follow, is, I believe, most dan- 
gerous to their eternal welfare. Every thing 
is against their moral improvement.—yv. 
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Paris. ~Coniibialie improvements oni 
additions are about to be made at the Luxem- 
bourg Palace, at a cost of nearly 50,0001. 
The decoration of the church of St. Germain- 
des-Prés 





stained glass for the 
former is estimated at 


upper windows; the 


petition for a theatre at Algiers to accommo- 
date 1,500 spectators. ‘The cost is fixed at 
48,0001. 

EXPLOSION OF SHOALS NEAR THE TEM- 


| 


} 
| 
| 
| 


is proposed to be completed, com- | 
prising the ornamentation of the choir and | 


7201.—the latter at| | 


2,0001.——Designs have been invited in com- | 
| stock a large and very general assortment of Prepared Floor Boards 














PREPARED FLOORING BOARDS. 


TAwWE a 
LWAYS ON SALE, a Large Assort- 
ment of DRY PREPARED eee | BOAR 
> and MATCHED BUARDING of all sorts. paraliel | an 
width and thickness, from 4 inch to 14 inch, thick. 
TIMBER, DEALS OAK PLANKS. . SCANTLINGS, SASH 


SILLS, 
Apply at W. CLEAVES Timber Yard, Wilton-road, Pimlico 


late C. Moore and Son), and Great Smith-street, Westminster.— 
eae prepared by machinery. 


4 LFRED ROSLING begs to inform the 


Trade and Consumers generally, that he keeps constantly in 








| and Matched Boarding, planed toa paralle! breadth and thickm 


| and fit for immediate use; 


pLE.— Dredging having failed to remove a | 


formidable shoal in the river, opposite the 
Temple, a series Of sub-marine galvanic ex- 
plosions is to be tried at high-water, to the 
great, though probably groundless, dismay of 
the ‘ Templers,’ whose nominal predecessors, 
once ona day, would have scarcely been so 
squeamish. Captain Fisher has already removed 


| sey New Road, near the 
ING, 


shoals from below$bridge, and has thus mate- | 


rially increased the safety and accommodation 
of the river, especially for large vessels. 

ARCHITECTURE AT THE Royau Aca- 
pEMY—Professor Cockerell will commence 
his lectures on Thursday the 6th. 

First ComMpENSATION Case.—BATTER- 
sEA PARK.—Sir: Mr. Lee’s letter, read with 
a legal eye, seems to show that the decision of 
the jury on Mr. Chabot’s claim was correct, as 
to title. The grant of the manorof Batterseaand 
Wandsworth to Viscount Grandison, in 1627, 
as stated by Mr. Lee, was, “‘ with all the rights, 
&c., meadows, waste grounds, marshes, &c., 
thereto belonging or appertaining, as part, 
parcel, or member of them,” &c.; and Mr. 
Lee says (correctly enough), that “ land left by 
the tide belongs to the crown.’ King Charles 
I. granted all marshes, &c., appertaining to the 
manors, but, unless the grant contained much 
wider terms than those which Mr. 





Lee has | 


quoted, he did not grant those which apper- | 
| any quantity and variety. The composition is of a new metal, 


tained to the crown in any other character than 
that of lord of the manors.—A Lawyer. 





TENDERS. 

The following are the amounts delivered to Mr. Francis, 
irchitect, for a church at Botleys, near Chertsey, Surrey :— 
Haymond and Nixon £2 :697 
Lock and Nesham.......... sees 

R. and G. Curtis 
Bird (Hammersmith 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


on-hall.’’——-We have received a reply to Mr. 
’s letter from Mr. J. Davis, but are unable to insert 


*Veovtl T 


Stent 


it. We will give the pith of it next week. 
“Rh. P. C.’’—Were the sketches sent made on the spot ? 
“X. ¥. Z.’’—Suggested means of communication between 


passengers and guards in railway carriages are so numerous 
Just now, that our correspondent’s, unless very superior, is 
likely to escape attention. 


» @ variety of machine-p 
Mouldings, which are finished with great accuracy and attention to 
quality of workmanship.—Southwark Bridge Wharf, Bankside, and 
Old Barge Wharf, Upper Ground-street, Blackfriars. 


T ADAMS (from Byron and Co.), late S. 
© Dare, MAHOGAN Yand TIMBER ME RCHANT, Bermond- 
Bricklayers Arms. SEASONED FLOOR. 
MATCH. are FIT | FOR IMMEDIATE USE, and 
MOULDINGS pre by machinery, Cut Deals and Scantling of 
every dimension, =, Cedar, Rosewood, Wainscot, —_ 
Beech, Oak, &c., in planks, boards, veneers, and logs ; Pantile, Oa! 
and Fir Laths; heelwrights’ Goods. All sawn and pre 
goods delivered free of expense (except timber), Sawing charged at 
mill prices. Very extensive Drying Sheds. 

N.B.- 
prices for cash, previous to stock-taking at Christmas, 








PLANING 
MACHINE. 


MUIR’S 
PATENT 





SAW MILLS, GILLINGHAM-STREET, PIMLICO. 


, . ru 
IMBER of any size, PLANK, DEALS, 

and BATTENS, &c.,Sawn on the most approved principle 
Boarda, &c., Prepared, Matched, and Grooved, b uir’s Patent 
Machinery. The Mills have all the advantages be fl nt and 
water-carriage, being connected with the eo by _ Grosvenor 
Canal. Goods fetched from the docks and carted home free of 


charge, 
Address to a 3" “eee 


Gillingham-ctrest, Pimlico. 
N.B. Estimates given for Sawing and Planing. 





FLEXIBLE PIPES ARE TU AS ae FOR PUMPS, 


ES, G: 
ATENT VULCAN NIZED INDIA- 


RUBBER HOSE-PIPE and TUBING of every description. 
These Pipes are made to stand hot liquor and gas without injury ; 
aud as they do not become stift in the coldest temperatures, 
or require any application when out of use, are particularly 
well adapted for Fire-Engines. Vulcanized India-rubber 
Washers for steam and hot-water joints, &c., of all sizes.—Sole 
Manufacturer, JAS. LYNE HANCOCK, Goswell-mews, Goswell- 
road, London. 


ATENT BELLS.— Messrs. MEARS 
beg to call the attention of the trade and the public gene- 
rally to these articles, which they are now prepared to supply in 





called the Union Metal, and the bells are of very beautiful tone anc 
cheaper than those made of the ordinary bell-metal.—Orders re- 
ceived at the Bell Foundry, Whitechapel, for House, Cattle, Clock, 
and other Béils. 


ATENT METALS for Bearings.—En- 
gineers and all Manufacturers in Brass, &c., 


&c., are re- 
spect tally invited to test the q 
a 





uality of these new alloys, which have 

ready received the sanction of eminent engineers and parties con- 
nected with public works. One sort, for bearings and engineering 
purposes generally, will be found superior in quality and cheaper 
than the metals nowin use. Other sorts will be found ofa better 


| colour, a more brilliant surface, and bearing a higher polish than 


| quantity procured by applying to 


‘ W.’’—The decision of the magistrates, in respect of the 
Lunatic Asylum plans, appears to have been singularly | 
overlooked. The architects who received premiums were, | 


Mr. Daukes, Mr. G. 
Allom and Cross. 


Godwin, and Mr. Harris, and Messrs. 


"—We have not tir 


fuctiones 
information. 
** Moniteur 


des Archité ctes ”’ contained no epee - 


Received,—* cf S. Be FX S.,” anit oe Boh” 
shall appear), -R., ia H. B., Bs wor si Baths and 
Washhouses ’ next week), ‘F. HH. > (next week), 
“ry “Gir. “Bey cw. , was over- 
loonea), “5.7. 1.," “Senes,” «Captain ee *¢. K.S.,”" 
Ee Eta ae oe 

Books Received.—“ The Art-Union Journal’? for January, 
enlarged and gre atly improved; ‘‘ Caldwell’s Musical Jour- 
nal,”’ Part VIl.; ‘The Tradesman’s Book of Ornamental 
Desig ms, Part Vv Ill.’(Orr and Co ** Christian Memo- 
rials,’’ designed and drawn by W. Osmond, jun., Salisbury 

Mi aste rs, Aldersgate-street); ‘‘ A Treatise on Water Colour 


Painting,’? by Thos. Miller (56, Long-acre). 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


aaP ANNU TITY Aa E, 
{ANCERY-LAN 


MORTGAGE No. 123, 


ERSONS requiring LOANS by way of 
otherwise, upon any available security, 


MORTG AGE, or 





an wivance to the 
as the pl erty am bear, by applying to Mr. 
1¢ offices as a 





 permenal application at the 
etter, the party bringing with them 





By Ber 
FMajesty’s 
GLASS VENTILATORS FOR WINDOWS. 


AILLIE’S Patent Transparent Slide Valve 
VENTILATORS.— To be had of EDWAKD BAILLIE, 
(lass Painter and Stainer, 122, Cumberland Market, Regent’s-park, 


Ropal 
Letters Patent. 





London. The ir extensive and successful application to Public 
Offices, Bed-rooms, and the cure of Smoky Chimneys, prove their 
gre at utili ty Forty per cent. from the original Tariff. 


VEN TL: ATION IMP ROY ED, AS D SMOKY CHIMNEYS — 


N’ _— _ 
AILLIE’S PATEN r TRANSPARENT 
VENTILATORS are at once efficacious, neat, and easily 
adapted to any sash,and, where thorough ventilation without 
— tht is required, will be f pund invaluable, and especially as a 
cure for smoky chimneys. ipplied Wholesale and Retail by E. 
and W. H. JACKSON, Wine ow-Glass Warehouse, 315, Oxford- 
ect. 


extent of from £100 to | 


rae 
1e to give such special 


| .HE most perfect DRY GAS-M 


| directing the attention of th« 


any ordinary brass.—Messrs. MEARS will be happy to send any 
quantity as samples, or to make any castings from patterns sent to 
them. 


RTESIAN WELLS, BORING TOOLS, 


y PUMPS, &c.—Engineers, Architects, Surveyors, Builders, 
or others requiring a good supply of WATER, may have any 
W. SPELLER, 14, York-street, 
Blackfriars’-road, London ; where ak be had any sy of Tools 
for Sinking or Boring, from 2 to 20 inches diameter, and from 100 
to 2,000 feet depth ; also, Men and Tools to Bore for Railroads, 
Minerals, &c., in any part of the world. Boring Tools and suitable 
Pipes for E xportation, with full instructions for their use. 
Rnilders. Contractors, Bric kmakers, Barge and Ship Builders, and 
othe rs, can be supplied with Wrought or Cast-iron Pumps, Double 
rv {= for Excavation or Deep Wells, from three to twelve inches 
in the bore, and from 6 to 130 feet in length. 
HOT WATER APPARATUS for Conservatories, &., on the 
most economical and improved principles 








ESTABLISHED 1795. 
NOT TO BE EQUALLED IN PRICE AND QUALITY. 
’ 

ATENT-IMPROVED and PANELLED 

IRON SAFES, DOORS, ROOMS, CHESTS, &c.—E. TANN 
and SONS’ Patent Reliance Chemical Compound-filled Safe stood 
the test at the late fire, with loss of life, at Water-lane, Blackfriars, 
and preserved its contents, The Safe may be seen at the Patent 
Reliance Guarded-lever Lock and Safe Manufactory, 1, Hope- 
street, Hackney-road. Iron Doors for Party-walls, Safes, &c., kept 
in stock.—N. B. The Trade supplied. 
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tTER 
Dry Gas Meter-maker, in 
and the Gas Companies to 


in the World —N. DEFRIES, 


Public 


| his having just erected an exte nsive Factory, 10, Hampstead-road, 


in conjunction with his old-established premises, 67, St. Martin’s- 
lane, begs to say thet he can now MEET any DEMAND for 
METERS, from 2 lig’:tsto 1,000. The sale of 18,000 meters and the 
rapidly increasing aemand, stamp as complete a meter that eight 
years’ experience has proved to be unaffected by weather, by time, 
or by injurious gas. He invites attention to the fact of many of 


| his large meters being in successful action at the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, the Royal Dockyards, the Thames Tunnel, Theatres, Churches, | 


| either fac nested which may 





Club-houses, &c., and has powerful and flattering testimonials at | 
= obtained on application. 





TO ‘BUILDERS, PAINTERS, AND OTHERS. 


ESSRS. WOOD and Co., GRAINERS | 
and WRITE RS to the Trade ently. 
70, York Koad, _~ th ; and at 28, Cross Street, 
Blackfriars Road. 


-T. A. has several Lots of dry cut Stuff to sell at reduced | 








ene LTCC as 


; Superior fastenings, 


Coaners Fi PATENT HINGES.—Sole 


Manufactory, 64, Bridge- + Lambeth, where a great 
v are always on view, for church, * park, railroad, conden, 
other doors gates, of large or small dimensions, a 
i in weight moving a. these engines as easily as a wic 
they are also y adapted for y+ rooms, being high 
ornamen and folding: doors fitted with them may be g highly 
and rep in an .~y— spring hinges, with very 
r exterior Fn hey erate prices. To be 
seen at ae COLL NGE and Co.'s nt po nding Aner 





Pood ay erical bey A ry, 64, Bridge-road, Lam 
Bp Rex Ropal 
HAajesty's Letters Patent. 





BAILLIE’S PATENT ROUEDED La 5OCEE, 
WITH SECRET AND SECURE 


HIS CHEAP and USEFUL. ARTICLE 
we AM by tl a ammen ond Seen of the 
CARPENTER and TILDESLEY, Wilentall ee ee ee 
Agent, Mr. JOHN FAULKNER, fronmonger, 62. St. Martin’s le. 
Grand, London, opposite the a Money-Order Office. 


TO sone) STONEMASONS, TIMBER MERC HANTS, 
AND OTHERS REQUIRING CRANE POWE 


HE "LON DON VULCAN IRON COM. 
PANY having erected a Crane, cagehie of lifting Twelve 
Tons, on their Landing Wharf, No. 14, Earl-street, Blackfriars (late 
Forest's Wharf), are prepared to treat by contract or otherwise 
—* any party requiring the use of same. Castings executed to any 
€ 
Goods Landed and Stored. 








"IRON. WORK FORE BAKEKS’ OVENS. 


A. TIDDEMAN, Purfleet Wharf, Earl 
* Street, Blackfriars, k an assortment of Stocks, or Mouth. 
pieces ; Plates, Furnace-bars, Top and Fall Pi Stoppers, Chim- 


ney- -bars, Inside, a and Ash-pit ; Doors and Frames, Boilers 
and Fram &c. : all of the best description, at very 
TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &e. 
R. IRON MONGERS, and Manufacturers of KITCHEN- 
DAbees, STOVES, &c, 196, Blackfriars-road, and 117, Union- 
Strong Satesting Kitchen Rangeg, with Back Boiler and Oven, 
and eo 





moderate srices CAST: IRON UPSE 
HENLY and Co., WHOLESALE 
street, Borough. 


af sin 3%. 6in seem. 4 ft. 
£3. 68. £3. 13a £3. 16s. £4. 108. 
gum Patent Improved, with back Boiler vo Wrought Iron 
ay. y th 39 oie 3 ft. 9 in. 4% 
£5. £6. 108, £7. 
Best aio Pay at - 8d., and 9d. pe} joe. 
Do. Elliptic do., 34d, and 4d. 


Manufacturer of WOLF nares PATENT ‘REGISTER 
STOVES, a certain cure for SMOKY C — and effecting 
a gat saving in fuel. To be seen in use 

Irders from the Country, accompanied with & remittance or re- 
ference, will meet with prompt attention. 





TO BUILDERS AND CARPENTERS. * 
CONSIDERABLE SAVING will be 


effected in the purchase of IRONMONGERY, by applying 
at F. KR. WILLIAMSON'S Wholesale Warehouse, No. 35, Chiswell- 
street, Finsbury-square, near Whitbread’s Brewery. 

Best Patent Cut Clasp. 
3d, 4d. 6d. 8d, 10d. 
6d. 74. 8d. 1s. a 6d. 

Best Sheet Floor Brads 15s. per 
Best Town Glue 40s. per cwt. ‘on on 52a. per cwt. 
Best Potent Sash tdne. 
1 


3 
43d. 5a 6s. 6d. 75. “sd. ton 128. per gross. 
Elliptic Stoves, 3d. perinch. Registers, 64, 7d, $d., per inch, 
Self-acting Kitchen Ranges, with Oven and Back Boiler. 
Wrought Bars and Bright Fittings. 
8%, £3. 3a. 3 ft. 6 in, £3 12s, 6d. 4ft., 
Lists of Prices had on application at the Warehouse ; - by letter 
pre-paid, inclosing postage stamp. 
OLD - ESTABLISHED WHOLESALE IRON MONGERY 
WAREHOUSE, Kitchen-range, and Stove-grate Manufactory, 
18, Cross-street, Walworth. 


OHN GRICE most respectfully solicits 
the attention of Architects, Builders, and wy to his 
baa me of Black and Bright Stoves, Kitchen Ranges, 
isters, from 6$d. per in. and geen. 
ee ditto with Black and Bright Bars, 4. 10s. and Los 


2d 
Qs. per 1,000. 





gains Kitchen Ranges, with Oven and Back Boiler, Wrought 
Fittings Bright :-— 
3 ft. aft. 6 in, 4 ft. 
2. 38, 3h 14a 41. 5a. 


All articles made on the premises and warranted, and delivered 
| free of expense within five miles of London. Bell-hanging in supe- 
rior style, hung in secret, 9. per pull 


7Ar ‘ “rer 5 ‘ ’ > , S 
7ENDERS, STOVES, and FIRE-IRONS 
~The LARGEST ASSORTMENT of STOVES, KITCHE N 
R ANGE S, and FEN DERS. as well as General Ironmonge ry in the 
world, is now on Sale at WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S (late RIP- 
PON and BU RTON'S) extensive warehouses. Bright steel fenders, 
to 4 feet, from 20s. each: ditto ditto, with or ae ornaments, 
from 60s. ; rich bronzed scroll —_ with steel bar, 10s, 6d. ; iron 
fenders, 3 feet, 4s. 6d.: 4 feet, 68.; ditte bronzed, and fitted a 
standards, 3 feet, 9s. ; 4 feet, lis. ; wrought iron kitchen fenders, 
feet, 4. 6d. ; 4 feet, 6s.; bright register stoves, with bronzed he 
ments, and two sets of bars, from 80s, ; ditto ditto, with or-molu 
——— — 6. Gs. ; black dining- room register stoves, 2 feet, 
3 feet, 27s. ; bed- room register stoves, 2 feet, 163; 3 fect. 245. 
The new Seensunienl thermic stove, with fender and radiating 
hearth-plate ; fire-irons for chambers, ls set ; handsome 
ditto. with cut heads, 6a. 6d. ; newest pattern, with elegant bronzed 
heads, lls. A variety of fire-irons, with or-molu and richly cut 
heads at proportionate prices. Any article in the furnishing iron- 
mongery 30 per cent. under any other house. The money returned 





} | for every article not approved of Detailed catalogues with engray 


ings sent (pe: 

OW Liam's BU RTON’S (late RIPPON and BURTON'S) stock 
of general furnishing ironmongery is literally the largest in the 
world, and as no language can be employed to give a correct idea of 
its variety and extent, purchasers are invited to call and inspect it 
39, Oxford-street (corner of Newman-street). Established in Wells- 
street 1820, 





(PuE 


Conservatories, &c 





NOTT’S PATENT STOVE, 


CHURCHES, 


PATENT having expired, 
are enabled to offer these excellent Stoves at 
THREE-FOURTHS OF THE PRICES HITHERTO CHARGED. 


FOR 


HALLS, WAREHOUSES, Ac. 





the present Proprietors 


Engravings of the Patterns, with 
THE REDUCED PRICES, 


will be forwarded on application to the Warehouse, 
80, GREAT QUEEN STREET, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS. 
N.B.—Hot-water Pipes can be attached to the Stoves for warming distant apartments 
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THE BUILDER. 


[Jaw. 1, 1848. 
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AND THE TILERIES, 


PEAKE’S 


ROOFING, 
BUILDING, PAVING, 


THOMAS PEAK 


AND Miz 


TERRO-METALLIC DRAIN AND CONDUIT PIPES; 


PAVING, AND OTHER TILES; 


NY-FORMED BRICKS, &c. 





Of at least One Hundred Sorts and Sizes. 


E, 





¥, MACCLESFIELD-STREET SOUTH, CITY-ROAD BASIN, LONDON, 

































A CENTRAL SITUATION, 






























































































































































TUNSTALL, STAFFORDSHIRE POTTERIES, 


blishment was founded upwards of a century since, and for forty years 























































as the cotton, silk, woollen, or other fabrie being wrought by it, suffer less injury by these floors than 
any othe Smaller squares, and other forms of Tiles, are used to pave Aisles in ¢ i urches, F ntrance 

halls, Household Rooms in Farmeries, and other respectable Dwellings, Cottages, Kitchens, Cellars, 
Be =o - is, &c. They are easily cleaned, even from grease. , : ; 

RICKS, to any reasonable dimensions, are su es th ye 94 inch by 4} im h by 

= aoa request for Tunnels, Bridges, Canal —— sres ae walls, and various works upon Ra 

Canals, &c. In distant localities, where the carriage is expensive, th sricks are restricted to 

fae vi ae *k-breadth. Also, FIRE BRIC Ks. FRONT BRI¢ KS, ( L INKE 72 sRIC Ks, WAKE 





27-8ths, are 














































































































































































e F r and Hims if, That during the last thirty years he has HOUSE. and BARN-FLOOR BRICK®, and PAVING BRICKS for Courts, 128, 
sM : to metropolis of the Cottor Departme nt of British enterprize paths, and c hannels; NOSED BRICKS, Le. one co >< apg ae pe SEMI re U I Alt Se 10K 
parts of the Country, with complete success, where they continue to be duly erect Columns or Cope-walls ; Bricks champhered to the an:le ofan OCTAGON ; B r I 
at t st of trans't has been of late so reduced, as to enable him to keep a to angles of Gables, and useful te draw 4 covering over h riz mtal Flues; Bri 
wsortment in London, where he = i to supply Messrs Wyatt, Parker, and Co.. as agents, Patterns ; KEY-STONE or WEDGE-LIKE (longitudinally or ransversely) " 
perintends the Depédt personal lly, 1 from w he has observed in Town as well as in Culverts, or Curves: other forms would be made to Patterns or Sketches. 
! t doubt but that Terro-Metallic goods will be as generally | adopted as they SUCKET PIPES for DRAINS, CONDUITS, FLUES, &. may be had ers, 
That he is sincerely grateful to hi umerous customers for their favours | from 2 inches to 18 inches, increasing in thic skness in proportion as the diam< tin 
riod, and respectfully assures them, asthe Pablie ge nerally, that they may | lengths not exceeding 27 inches net; these Sockets are pport neatly fe oe in the 
for a third of a century being and tot stuck to it afterwards. The joints are made tight with a little 
‘ No MATERIAL, he submits, can r mortar. If desired, any form or size of Pipe would be perforated with hol 
ld into an almost infinite variety of articles, the exterior to the interior surfaces. Being of true circular form 
ergy, Gentry, Civil Engineers, itects, and smooth inside, which is well covered by a natural, efficient, and durable 
Oo Land, Mines, Buildings, Gardens, and other commonly injurious effects of atmosphere, and of mineral or other fluids or ac 
t ".R. and the Ine yrporated Church Building very desirable, as they are in extensive and increasing demand, for «mal! Sewe ors, t 
r ar und in istitutio ms), have borne very important testimony to the Fh &c.. instead of Brickwork, which must be erected of a bore fifty per cent. larger than i 
I Its colour, cleanliness, strength, efficier oy, ( ty, and easy adapt. Pipes in diameter to equal them in efficiency. Also, CONICAL, REBATED, and P i. ‘AIN Pil E Ss, 
1, and the surveyor to the honourable C of Sewers for Westminster, in of various diameters and lengths. The different forms of Pipes when divided longitudinally into 
i wider the viz., the Terro-metallic Pipes) “ are admirably adap nee, from their halves, before they are fired, make superior surface Channels, especially adapted to hyey water 
= th,as well as from their Straightness and Smoothness, for house and other drains.” down the slopes of railway and other works. The Pipes, Bricks, and other articles have been, and 
\ENGTH, STRAIGHTNESS, and SMOOTHNESS, are not ordinary characteristics ! continue to be in extensive use in the construction and draining of railway and other important 
M has NECESSARILY a Firm Body, intense heat he ing indispensable to fuse its works, a proof of the estimation in which they are held by the Engineers 
7 eby a natural and estimable glaze; this glaze, however, being natural, will THE SKIRTING TILES protect the Plaster on the Walls, and make open and durable finish 
* h tl iy, and consequently the articles will remain uninjured : but this is Vermin can ~ad harbour about them, and Oil-paint of any colour they will take and retain for a long 
mc ¥ i are covered with artificial glazes. The variety of ordinary and time, GARDEN-WALK EDGING, et vee a es along the top or an OG, has a neat appearance, 
! formed, to receive upon their surfaces glassiness by means of and holds up the soil, but does not shelter insects ; is the best and cheapest material for the pur 
ir or wash,—will not stand the great degree of heat needful to bring pose on account of its durability. DRAIN GR: ‘hes are intended to ti Leaves, Straws, Sticks 
f 5 ile compactness, solidity, and strength; and many clays would be and other things from choking Drains ; they are suited to gravelled-walks in Parks, Pi usure 
> or vessel into a bit of shapeless scoria. mapeenenants have grounds, Gardens, Cemeteries, as well as Streets, Sculleries, Courts, Areas, ane ull other places 
ted t hey could be easily repeated. Indeed, persons in the to where water enters Drains, CHANNEL BRIC KS supplied of different lengths, breadths, and 
1 . “ens, pots or mugs, need not be informed of the DIFE iR- | atterns, to lay in any place paved with flag or other material where water is 5° he t 
revalent in such articles, and inse parable from UNCERTAINTY astotheir | WALL-COPING, of several patterns and dimensions, caleulated to preserve w: all Is, 
taint increases by competition, but is by no means so important in those built of bricks of questionable pay ogg | ; one of the patterns, with B 
1s rti izned for permanent work beneath our streets and buildings. It j joints, is uniform with the Grecian Tiles for Roofs) CHIMNEY-TOPS are m fac 
t -Metallic P oe are, for obvious reasons, a desideratum for | Customers, a few patterns are always ready forsale. Many smoky chimneys, whieh | 
‘ r conduits, not only on account of acids being innocuous, even to the body, | benefitted by any other means, have been cured by a roomy Pipe three feet long, pier 
aid the surface of any street or road without risk of injury by heavily | with holes, 1} inch diameter ’ 
er them,—but also because they may be laid in newly-formed ground with- | PUGGING TILES are of various patterns, to place in partitions; also, under chamber floors to 
, or breaking line by a lence. The sockets of these pipes are roomy and deep, | prevent the noise of one room from being ad delnoyence in others. KILN FLOOR. TILES are of 
lers, which are & piece with them, not stuck to them after they are | sizes, viz., 9 inchesand 12inches square, and well pheroed 5 they are used to pave Kil 
t rther subr d that the Terro-Metallic cannot fail to take preference against and senosing, Malt, Grain, &c., as well as Wool and other materials used by a 
rior firmness, solidity, and strength of bodily texture, in proportion as others FLUE COVERS are either oblong or square, about 2 inches thick, and of 
rally have an opportunity te judge for itself by examining and comparing it in they are used to 5 Ei? hori mtal Flues, extending from centre to centre of the m 
th all competing materials, and deciding according to their intrinsic merits vartition-walla. DRAINING SHELLS, whose form is well known to be like a he rse-st 
oaks at the end or anak rse section of the Tile, are of three sizes, viz., 24 in 4 in 
f PLAIN TILES for roofs are either Blue, Brindled, or Red. They are neither | 44 inches across the feet or bottom. Of Terro-Metallic the shells are very durat le, ar 
ire hung upon sawn laths, 1 inch by 3-sths of an inc h, by knobs, whie h take | placedin the drains upon damaged nee tiles of the same material 
i lifts the lower end of the Tiles. Hence, and c ering the fold o y | CHIMNEY AND OTHER FUNNEL LININGS, instead of parget, are a desi ! 
ring in exposed situations — stormy weather. RIDGES, HIPS sequence, Ist, of its being illegal as well as inhuman to employ ‘lim ping-boys ; smok 
i, superseding the use of Lead, whic h is liable to be either stolen or pe rfo ehimneys and down-draughts, owing to defects in the joints of the brickwork betwee I es, and 
1 $ ome anti juity and ¢ ompar atively rude manufacture, in the Mix a the parget having perisher id, 3rd. of many and disastrous fires attributable to the latte r di ts 
: roofs where they have lain undist d for 150 years ; and a mansio These linings are made of a pec uliar mixture of materials to bear heat and cold ; they are of different 
t lence of ted civil engineer, Brindley, is a remarkable in- dimensions and forms of area, and are unquestionably deserving of attention from all n 
Ha ate 7 ‘ esty the Queen Dowager, the seats of Earl Talbot erecting or altering chimneys ; they have =~ (aimee used in some parts of the kingdom for 
. t ‘ther valuable buildings, are covered with Plain wae many years past. and with entire satisfacti 
s of inch, of which 1,0 lay 200 square feet, at 8-inch gang HOW To CUT OR FIT TERRO-ME TAL LIC WARE: rule upon the edges and surfaces of tl 
t layers usually both tiling and pointing The article the line of division proposed, then with the cutting-end of a brick-hammer ther 
iety prefer these Tiles to all other materials, excepting ¢ Lead and ent made as sharp as Fomsible, chip along said lines to the depth of one-sixteenth or o1 
1ire and Sutherland are in the habit of using Terro-¥ ticl of an in without omitting any part, and always deepest at the arisses. This d t 
is of Chatsworth and Trentham, of Mr, Peake’s manufac artic le will divide under a few slight taps with the edge of a trowel, or other similar tool in weight 
4 t of tiled roofs jit ithe world. Travellers, who imme- proportioned to the size and thickness of the artide. TO PRESERVE THE COLOUR of the 
tra at and all kinds of Slates have been articles, care should be taken not to expose them to lime or other similar dust,—or to mortar, t! 
j ave I sustained by roofs of other materials, stains from which cannot be removed Ridging or Hip Tiles should be pointed early on a fin 
Roofs uninjured. Consequently, the latter are preferred in the and in mortar almost black with smith’s refuse or furnace sand. 
f Staffordshir byshire, : Inregard to the strength of timber required for THE TILERIES ARE SITUATED near the centre of the Kingdom, about Three Furlongs 
ptal f lar roofs, which stand perfectly, although from the x ain Line ofthe North Staffordshire Railway, with which it is to be connected as soon as 
t degr from the manufacturing operations carrying on finished by a private branch, and along the margin _— — ue J ee f onal from - rrent to t 
feet wide, without partition. No stronger timber Mersey, re endering transit both expeditious and cheap to rpool, an derate to all 
pals are 104 feet t ap art; there are two side ther parts of the e ma. FOR . XPORTATION TO tid BRITISH COL ONT S,and For n 
: 8 inches by 24 inches, and i8 inches apes Countr nerally. MERCHANTS in Pn a and Glasgow espe . eg 
xt 1 is hetwe en athird and a square. These Tiles of exte nded- and Incrative commerce. THE MANUFAC HE 
8 i and cool in summer r, and t > | CARRY ING TRA ADE, and therefore onan not undertake carriage of hi ‘ 
buildings erecte the h j them al r- ie of carriages, boats. or railway trucks at his own wharfs or br -¢ h ra it 
fi $¥ h i wer r ends of the tiles, being moulded to | time he expects them to be signed for “in good condition,” and responsibility far as } 
ng off some of the most oe sing alternations « of stri aight and waved lines.” conce ay POSSIBLE VARIATION IN SIZE OF ARTICLES—PIPES, as w F t $ 
fthe usual form, and of a new p attern, which (at light cost) cive a con a ned in the lists, may vary more or less from the stated dimensions and weights ; they ar 
roofs of such edifices as they suit, the curves, both concave and convex, | ey as accurate ae ct ri nematances permit, we sufficiently so, it is hoped, for cener: format 
in has been the case usually. GRECIAN AND ITALIAN TILES PURCHASERS 3 NOT TO PICK THE ARTICLES, which are sorted “ ACCORDING ro THI 
tl top or rib and groove in the lap, forming a beautiful and almost | CUSTOMS OF THE BRICK BND TILE TRADE,” as soon as drawn 01 the ovens, and having 
f k 1s it has been said, “In short, we ¢ msider themasthe best | been placed upon the works or other premises in the usual manner, they i to be 
‘ or large buildings.” RIDGE AND HIP TILES are taken all together as ~y as the comiiier required ; still, pur na may any oft 
! . 18 patterns of vertical ornaments; the saddles supplied from, provided they do not reject any of the articles IWLY- DE SIGNEL 
1ade in one piece, and ni »t fastened at AND ALTERATIONS SUBJECT TO EXTRA CHARGES fo ~~ w moulds or al 
ir as soon as the clips shall rust away: for extra labour in piercing, so dividing, or altering any article fro ym the | ex 
ated lls are , admitting a circular rod of any length size. NUMBER IN COUNT i en times ten in a hundred, ten of which make a 
t sES are oneal efficient ani more economical an RESPECTING CREDIT, SPRCLAL CON ‘TRACTS, AND PAYMENT, must Z 
1 Zinc, &e TLLES consist of Squares, Blue and Red, of several sizes, pally by the nature of the disbursements in the trade, and nartly by sue h special barga 
ull « are urs ; of hexagons, of diamonds, and ne atly worked thin manuf ure r may enter into Excise, Wages, and other out-coings, are prompt and without abat 
tion » form a variety ing pavements To lay these | ment, juently special bargains are to be strictly fulfilled by purchasers in all points of view 
is le sand or fine furnace ashes over it; place the Tiles | payment to be made punctually and without abatement, according to such special azreement, and 
t ut kee p the joints free, and fill the afte rwar iswith | generally in all othe r pea s the prices as per lists respectively, as wellas charges for new oraltered is 
the Tiles, and swept to and fro for a_ days | are to be paid for on or before delivery in cash, without discount, premium, or abatement. or the 
1 ard . k upon until the mortar, = other material in which | respective ‘items ¢ » be subject to interest at the rate of 5. per cent. per annum, until paid. REFER 
Square “Tiles, yinches by 9 inches, and 1} ‘ Pat inches thick, are ENCE INDISPENSABLE in special bargains, or any other instance where goods are to be delivered 
fi . ireproof Warehouses at the ports of Liverpoo full, and Preston; | te fore they shall be paid for. LETTERS MAY BE ADDRESSED to either No. 4 WI 
f Fireproof Cotton Mills and other large buildings Com we Bam speaking, {| Macclesfield-street South, City-road Basin, London: or to The Tileries, Tunstall, sStaftords 
! her sand nor dust; the bearings and axles of machinery, therefore, as wel! Potteries : 
UNSOLICITED TEST IMON VIALS, NOTICES, &c. 
y."the Terro-Metallic Drain Pipes. “ are admirab dapted, from their material Pa, Suilding and Flooring Bricks pes for conveying water similar a f 
from t r St thess an Smoothness, house and other drains.” very superior hardness and durability these works steam-engines are used for erushin { 
urveyor to the Honourable Commissioners of Sewers for preparing the clay.”— History, de. of the Borough of Stoke-wpon-Trent, by John Ward, Esy.. j 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., 1838 ; 
e necessity of its taking steps to procure immediately ‘A mode of Tiling adk pted by the anc ienta, and of which there are spec imens still te be found 
’ ro-Metallic Drain Pipes, of 9 inches diameter, in Rome, is thus described by Borgnis ‘Traite de Construction,’ p. 253), a deser if ws, with 
) ; 2. It is also desirable to procure plans and sections of the ‘Italian’ Tiles, 2B and 2, p. 956, and sec. 1924:—*the mode of Tilit 
B and others of a funnel shape, exhibited in the Temple of Diana Propylea, is given in the engravir f that Ter ple in the Un 
Gully ‘Dn ains. Fig. 2shews the mode, edited Antiquities of Attica’ After describing this mode of‘ Grecian Tiling, D2 and F 2, with pla: 
1 new sewers ; and as it is essential. both as regards and sections, it is stated that “the effect of these Tiles is re markably good, imitations of them 
in the side walls whilst sewers are might be introduced in Villas and cottages with excellent eftect.”-—P. 956, az 192i 
vuld also be procured. * * * [also ‘Which (viz, Flat or Plain Roof Tiles, with lower ends orn mental would pr ‘ 
nt ‘ ) ting private drains with the sewers agreeable shade, shewing off some of the most pleasing altern igh t 
after Midsummer day next, by means of Terro- this species of material is capab le of producing.” P. 229, and se I th ae , ' 
j the above-named Gentleman, dated 1st May, 1846. “ The Tiles being formed of Terro-Metallic Earth, have somewh at if the col t 
ade of clay nece vod in quality and triturated by machinery.” (The ally hard, and must, from their nature, be incomparably more a } 
this process Was ere: Mr. Telford, but was removed at the completion e 1 a8 the best of all coverings for roofs, whether of small or large | * 
rtiser has not se 1 machinery either before or since), i being There are suitat le Ridge Tiles, Hip-Tiles, Valley-Tiles, and many other tured M 
i burnt, are, i beat lee blue brick, the Stent and most Peake, in the same superior style.” Page 648, and sec. 1368, Loudon’s Ency: tt i 
iF nd.”—Li oe and Vila Are hitecture. Longman and Co., 1833. 
verti te tana ee ~ — py this Weick - ‘Every thing tendingto facilitate the sweeping of chimneys by machin is NOW ’ 
rninan, Sa tes ry 7 +t ged ving of public attention. We have been much inter ested by the sight of an 
4, Seamaati ee x ag tet pee ial for lining flues, invented and manufactured by Mr. Thomas Peal ._ of 
The Be a me ch Building whose various important Terro- a improvements are so arly 
+o ee A, : | * Loudon’s Encyclopedia.’ This species of piping is so ex< seedingly y chi cap’ that it w 
f Tunstall, Fy el bs the canal,are | aterial additional expense in the e matruction of chimneys; it can sustain ne t 
THE TILERIES sen s quality; it | action of fire, and asit presents a perfectly smoot h channel for the sweeping machit tals 
k ra century past t ired pr shave risen | -_ frequent cleansing than a common chimney, as it affords no lodgment for sovt.”—-saeffield | 
» and are f rwarded t n; consisting of Tiles, | 4th Dec. 1841. 
\RE READY, CONTAINING PRICES OF THE ARTICLES PER NUMBER; ALSO THE COST PER SQUARE, PER YARD, PER FOOT, &« APPLICANTS 


WOULD OBLIGE BY STATING IF THEY WANT THE PRICES IN LONDON OR IN STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Reference to sketches of some of the articles 





A i 
Na. 4 - e Tile 
CitoF F5. } Saddle, 
grooved fo © ornaments 
toF FS Rolled Saddle, 
grooved for ornaments. 


B 5. Pyramid Ridg: 
C5. Vandyke Ridge 





10. 





leur-de-lis Ridge. 
Inverted Arch Ridge. 
Cap ” d Ridge. 
Gothic Cap Ridge 
Rolled 2 Ridge 
Quoined Hips. 
Quoined Vallies. j 


—They are 


to a scale of 3-4ths of an inch to a foot, or thereabouts. 





AIR? pecine Tilon 21. Paving Bricks 1. Plain t 
Bias Paving Tiles. 30. Channel Brick. 53. Rebated Pip: 
Ci.) : le D 30. Channel Tile. 57. Socket Pips 
pig f Paving Ti 33. Kiln-floor Tile. 61. Conieal Pip 
15. Paving Tiles 40. Wall Coping. B #4. Flue Lining. 
A 15, Paving Tiles.§ 41. Wall Coping. C 64, Flue Lining 





RF 


No, 44. Drain Guard. . Chimney Top. 
66, Chimney Top. 


». 1h Paving Tiles, ; 
} 
67. Chimney Top. 


“"y. Skirting Tile. 


is Skirting Tile. A. Garden Edging 
1@ Skirting Tile 48, Drain Shel Entered at Stationers’ Hall. 
_ 


